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When  we  walk  in  to  learn  about 
your  business  problem,  we  at 
Digital  don’t  walk  in  with  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  Or  slick  B  school 
answers  up  our  sleeves.  Instead,  we 
walk  in  with  open  minds.  And  we 
roll  up  our  sleeves.  To  work  with  you 
to  find  the  answer.  Together. 

Only  by  talking  long  and  hard 
with  your  people,  can  we  under¬ 
stand  all  the  things  that  make  your 
business  —  and  your  culture  — 
unique.  And  only  then  can  we 
design  technology  that  will  fit  the 
way  your  processes  and  your  people 
really  work.  Only  then  can  we  create 
systems  that  embody  your  company’s 
goals  and  dreams.  And  only  then 
will  you  have  a  solution  that’s  going 
to  work  in  real  life.  Not  just  in  theory. 

When  you  work  with  Digital, 
you’re  not  working  with  consultants 
who  have  only  studied  systems  inte¬ 
gration  in  textbooks.  You’re  work¬ 
ing  with  experts  who  have  solved 
real-life  problems,  for  real-life 
clients,  many  times  before.  In  fact, 
we  have  over  40,000  experienced 
professionals— with  expertise  in 
everything  from  financial  services 
to  manufacturing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  government  —  to  help  you 
with  the  complex  task  of  systems 
integration.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  a  20-year  heritage  of 
helping  companies  like  yours  get 
their  systems  —  and  their  people  — 
working  together. 

To  learn  more  about  Digital’s 
unique  approach  to  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  just  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and 
write  to  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  129  Parker  "TYioTfcil 
Street,  K29,  Maynard, 

MA  01754-2198.  haS 

it 

now. 
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Digitals  approach 
to  systems  integration 
begins  with  this 
critical  first  step. 


Get  a 

QuickStart 

with  the 

leading  EIS 

for  less  than 

$50,000 


Introducing 

Commander  QuickStart: 
the  cost-effective  way 
to  get  started  on  your 
Executive  Information  System 


If  cost  is  keeping  you  from  getting 
started  on  an  EIS,  or  if  you’re  think¬ 
ing  of  developing  your  own,  here’s 
good  news:  with  Commander 
QuickStart  you  can  start  seeing  results 
from  your  EIS  for  less  than  many 
companies  spend  just  evaluating  one. 

The  market  leading  EIS* 

Commander  QuickStart  is  a  full- 
function  version  of  Commander  EIS, 
the  industry’s  leading  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system.  It  includes  all  you’ll 
need  to  develop  an  EIS  that  will  deliver 
results  right  away — software  for  PC, 
host  and  LAN,  training,  and  consulting 
support. 

More  than  a  prototype 

With  Commander  QuickStart,  you  can 
prototype  an  EIS,  but  it  isn’t  just  for 
show.  It’s  the  real  thing,  delivering 
real  information.  It  can  meet  the  EIS 
needs  of  a  single  department,  or  grow 
seamlessly  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
whole  organization. 

Strategic  information  at  your  fingertips 

From  timely  and  graphic  electronic 
reports,  to  the  latest  stock  prices  and 
news  stories;  from  direct  investigation 
of  key  corporate  data,  to  an  E-mail 
message,  Commander  EIS  delivers  the 
information  executives  need.  Our 
advanced  tools  and  open  architecture 
make  it  easy  to  access,  analyze, 
present  and  distribute  information 
throughout  your  organization. 

Get  the  facts  on  EIS! 

For  a  free  report,  “What  is  an  EIS?”, 
and  information  about  Commander 
QuickStart,  contact  Chris  Kelly: 

1-800-922-7979 

In  MI:  313-994-4800,  Canada:  1-800-541-1780 


•The  results  ot  an  International  Data  Corporation  Study  show  that  Commander  EIS  is 
the  leading  Executive  Information  System  with  more  than  50%  ot  the  market 
Commander  QuickStart  includes  5  copies  of  executive  workstation  software.  2  copies 
ot  One-Up®  multidimensional  modeling  software,  host  workstation  management  soft¬ 
ware.  LAN  administration  capabilities.  3  days  ot  training  and  2  days  of  consulting 
Commander  and  QuickStart  are  trademarks,  and  Comshare  and  One-Up  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Comshare,  Inc  ©1 990  Comshare.  Inc  All  rights  reserved  (9CEIS04) 
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CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 
Avn  tenets  under- 
F 1 66CI0in •  lying  the  most 
advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates,  j 

Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 
rT%w4  ryx  r  Not  next  year.  Next 
lUUcty  month.  Next  week. 
CA90s  is  *  here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world’s  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

A  ^  ^4  With  CA90s,  you’ll  be 
1CI  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrows,;",, 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the 
most. 

Today.  I 


(aOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 
CA90s  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International ,  Inc. 
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‘  ‘My  ultimate  PC  system ?  It’s  got  to  be  compatible  with  everything  I’ve  got  already. . . 
so  you  can  move  data  from  one  PC  to  another  on  a  floppy’.’ 


‘  ‘Networking  PCs  is  a  pain.  I’d  like  them  designed  to  do  networking  without  lots  of 
configuration  work. . .  in  networks  I’ve  already  installed'.' 


‘  ‘The perfect  PC  would  be  an  ideal  client  to  all  my  information  systems. . .  putting 
data  in  the  hands  of decision  makers  in  a  form  they  can  use’.  ’ 


'  ‘I’m  tired  of  vendors  changing  operating  systems.  I  want  to  drop  a  new  box  on  my 
executives'  desks  and  know  their  software  will  run'.’ 


Hidden  camera  reveals  the  se 


Not  long  ago,  we  invited  hundreds  of  IS  managers 
from  around  the  country  to  talk  about  their  wildest 
desires  in  a  personal  computer  system. 

They  talked.  We  listened.  We  videotaped.  And  when 
we  got  those  tapes  back  to  Silicon  Valley,  popped  them 
in  the  VCR  and  started  watching,  it  confirmed  what 
we  knew  all  along. 

They  wanted  a  personal  computer  system  that 
was  compatible  enough  with  their  existing  PCs  to  trade 


files  on  floppy  disks.  Like  Macintosh® 

They  wanted  a  system  with  the  flexibility  to  run 
almost  any  kind  of  software:  MS-DOS,  Macintosh  and 
UNIX.®  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  a  graphical  user  interface  with  no 
compromise  in  performance.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  all  their  software  to  have  a  single 
way  of  working,  so  training  and  support  costs  could  be 
dramatically  lower.  Like  Macintosh. 


c  1990 Apple  Computer.  Iru  Apple,  the  .ipfde  logo  and  Macintosh  are  nyisteml  tmdenuirks.  and  The  puuer  to  be  your  best  is  a  trademark  of Apple  Computer.  Inc  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Carp  MS  DOS  is  a  registemi  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp  The 
above  quutes  are  nfnserUata*  samfdes  of  u  bat  IS  managers  hate  told  us 
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“A  graphical  interface  is  clearly  important. . .  users  love  ’em.  But  the  architecture 
has  to  be  designed  to  handle  it  without  compromising  performance'.  ' 


“I’d  like  to  see  more  discipline  from  software  developers.  Commands  should  be 
consistent for  every  application  ...it  would  eliminate  retraining  costs'. ' 


' 1 Macintosh ?  No  kidding?  ' 


“Off-the-shelf software  isn't  enough.  I  need  serious  tools  my  existing  programming 
staff  can  use  to  develop  custom  apps  quickly.’  ’ 


They  wanted  a  system  with  sophisticated  network¬ 
ing  capabilities  built  in,  that  could  access  almost  any 
host  or  file  server  via  any  network.  Like  Macintosh. 

They  wanted  all  these  things  in  a  wide  range  of 
personal  computers.  That  would  all  work  the  same  way 
and  run  the  same  software.  Like  Macintosh. 

And  they  wanted  development  tools  that  would 
let  their  existing  programming  staff  build  applications 
quickly  and  easily.  Like  Macintosh. 


In  short,  they  wanted  everything  that  Macintosh 
offers.  But  they  just  didn’t  realize  they  could  have  it 
today.  For  details,  see  an  authorized  Apple  reseller. 

Now  that  we  know  all  of  your  secrets,  it’s  time  you 
found  out  about  all  of  ours. 


The  power  to  be  your  best!" 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


If  you  can  believe  what  you  read  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  it’s 
official — 1990  is  the  year  of  the  customer.  Catering  to  the  customer 
has  been  talked  about  so  much  that  people  are  actually  starting  to 
expect  to  be  pampered  by  their  banks,  department  stores  and  even 
their  local  emporia. 

Sure,  we  all  have  run-ins  from  time  to  time  with  the  great  un¬ 
washed  in  customer  service,  but  hopefully  those  experiences  will  be 
few  and  far  between  in  the  future. 

A  significant  component  of  service  excel¬ 
lence  is  being  able  to  quickly  provide  accu¬ 
rate,  up-to-date  information  to  customers. 
Two  of  our  stories  this  month  convey  the 
critical  role  information  systems  play  in  creat¬ 
ing  happy  and  loyal  customers.  Senior  writer 
Meghan  O’Leary,  in  her  article  entitled  “IT  at 
Your  Service”  (beginning  on  Page  38),  found 
responsiveness  to  be  the  critical  component  of 
good  customer  service.  And  responsiveness  is 
one  ingredient  IT  is  best  suited  to  provide, 
according  to  executives  interviewed.  Interestingly,  the  article  points 
out  that  good  customer  service  reflects  a  high  level  of  efficiency 
among  internal  operating  groups  of  the  company,  spurred  by  a  good 
internal  communications  infrastructure.  And  in  a  growing  number  of 
cases,  IT  provides  service  by  leaving  customers  alone,  letting  them 
avoid  mere  humanoids  who  may  not  be  at  work  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  when  you  may  want  to  check  an  account  balance. 

Illustrating  the  driving  force  of  customer  service  is  Steelcase  Inc. , 
whose  customers  are  independent  office  furniture  dealers,  architects 
and  designers.  Senior  Editor  Allan  E.  Alter  found  that  Steelcase’s 
Automated  Services  group,  whose  mission  is  to  provide  customer 
service,  has  built  a  variety  of  information  systems  that  help  custom¬ 
ers  select  and  configure  a  mind-boggling  array  of  office  furniture  op¬ 
tions.  In  our  article  entitled  “Furnishing  the  Competitive  Edge,”  be¬ 
ginning  on  Page  48,  Steelcase  executives  report  that  the  company’s 
IT-based  customer  services  were  responsible  for  attracting  $280  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  business  out  of  a  total  $1.6  billion  in  U.S.  sales  last 
year. 

The  ability  to  harness  the  information  needed  to  drive  superb  cus¬ 
tomer  service  efforts  contributes  to  the  overall  quality  quotient  of  a 
company.  And  in  a  business  environment  that  is  increasingly  dictated 
by  speed,  systems  dedicated  to  customer  service  can  foster  unprec¬ 
edented  flexibility  in  customizing  a  company’s  products  and  delivery 
capabilities. 
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CASE  Is  Another  Area 
Ym  Shouldn’t  Wander  IntoWthout 
An  Experienced  Guide. 


F*cet(*a’C)f 


More  than  one  IS 
manager  has  gotten  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  CASE 
implementation. 

That’s  why  you  need  Index 
Technology— the  world’s  most  experi¬ 
enced  CASE  provider— to  show  you 
the  way.  As  the  developers  of  the 
Excelerator®  Series,  we’ve  helped  tens 
of  thousands  of  users  around  the  world 
map  out  successful  CASE  solutions. 

What  makes  us  different  from  the 
other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At 
Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell  you 
a  lot  of  flashy  technology  and  then 
leave  you  in  the  dark. 

Instead,  we  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  your  CASE  effort 
succeed— including  proven  technology, 
adaptable  products,  and  an  array  of 


support  services  rated  the  best  in  the 
business.  We  show  you  how  to  get 
results,  then  stay  by  your  side  to  make 
sure  that  you  do. 

Over  the  years,  that  total-solution 
approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of  our 
customers.  Including  IBM,  our  biggest 
customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM  has  so  much 
confidence  in  us,  it’s  purchasing  an  addi¬ 
tional  2250  copies  of  our  Excelerator 
products  for  its  own  use  worldwide. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is 
marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as 
part  of  its  own  AD/ Cycle™  offering.  Or 
that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in 
designing  the  Repository’s  information 
model.  Which  means  our  customers 
never  have  to  worry  where  their  CASE 
investment  will  lead. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith 


in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourage 
60-day  product  trials.  We’re  the  only 
CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 
says  a  lot  about  us— and  even  more 
about  our  competition. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call 
us  for  details  on  actual  CASE  success 
stories, and  find  out  what  our  customers 
have  to  say.  Then  try  the  same  thing 
with  our  competitors. 

Once  you  do,  we  think 
you’ll  agree:  It’s  safer  going 
into  CASE  with  someone  who’s  been 
there  many  times  before. 

Index  Technology  Corporation, 
One  Main  Street, Cambridge,  MA02142, 
1-800-777-8858. 


Index  Tech  nology 


There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  AD/Cycle  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


INSIGHTS 


Son  of  E-Mail 


E-mail  won  users’ 
hearts  and  minds  by 
serving  as  an 
all-purpose  office 
communications  tool. 
But  new  styles  of  work 
call  for  greater 
flexibility 

BY  BROWNELL  CHALSTROM 


Like  the  telephone  and  cable 
television  before  it,  electron¬ 
ic  mail  has  taken  a  while  to 
become  indispensable.  But 
today  the  business  world  is  in 
love  with  E-mail. 

Once  a  two-lane  road  for  store- 
and-forward  messages  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  today’s  E-mail  has  become 
an  interstate  highway.  E-mail  links 
departments  within  companies.  It 
links  companies  with  suppliers,  cus¬ 
tomers,  consultants  and  even  the 
press.  It  invites  people  on  the  lowest 
rungs  of  the  organizational  ladder  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  presi¬ 
dent.  At  some  companies,  it  even 
takes  overnight  inventory. 

According  to  New  York-based 
Coopers  &  Lybrand,  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  sent  3  billion  E-mail 


messages  in  1988,  will  send  16  billion 
messages  in  1992  and  60  billion  by 
the  year  2000  ( BusinessWeek ,  May  8, 
1990).  E-mail  is  popular  because  it’s 
flexible,  it’s  easy  to  use,  it  saves 
hours  of  telephone  tag,  and  it  slides 
smoothly  and  unobtrusively  into  the 
way  most  of  us  work.  In  fact,  E-mail 
has  proven  so  useful  that  it’s  not  hard 
to  see  why  the  push  is  on  to  adopt 
standard  messaging  protocols  and  to 
install  gateways  between  dissimilar 
systems. 

But  E-mail  is  only  the  precursor  to 
a  future  comprehensive  business 
communications  system.  And  for 
many  kinds  of  business  communica¬ 
tions,  E-mail  is  not  the  best  answer 
at  all.  What’s  been  lacking  in  informa¬ 
tion-handling  software  until  recently 
has  been  a  new  approach:  a  total 
business  communications  system  set 
up  around  the  way  today’s  organiza¬ 
tions  actually  function. 

E-mail  is  fine  for  storing  a  series  of 
messages  in  individual  users’  mail¬ 
boxes.  But  that  can  present  a  prob¬ 
lem,  because  the  messages  get 
dumped  there  in  a  jumble.  It’s  up  to 
the  user  to  figure  out  what  to  save 
and  how  to  organize  it,  since  most 
products  don’t  provide  a  way  to  store 
mail  in  a  central  server.  For  the  same 
reason,  E-mail  doesn’t  work  very 
well  for  information  that  users  want 
to  track  over  time. 

E-mail  is  not  useful  for  storing  or 
making  available  reference  materials: 
policy  and  procedure  manuals,  prod¬ 
uct  brochures  or  reports,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Nor  is  it  efficient  for  broadcast 
applications  such  as  online  newslet¬ 
ters  and  course  descriptions. 

Most  E-mail  systems  don’t  support 
compound  documents.  E-mail  doesn’t 
usually  handle  rich  text,  graphics, 
spreadsheets,  images,  photographs, 
blueprints  or  the  complex  diagrams 
and  schematics  generated  by  CAD 
systems. 
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"Partnerships  or  alliances  with  vendors,  middle  persons  and  customers;  instant  decision 
making,  and  involvement  of  everyone  with  everyone’s  business  will  be  the  norm.  The 
idea  of  organizations  as  islands  to  themselves  is  a  notion  only  associated  with  losers." 


Thomas  J.  Peters,  Author 
A  Passion  for  Excellence 


Dear  Executive: 

This  month  CIO  magazine  celebrates  its  third  anniversary.  It  was  just  three 
years  ago  that  we  started  with  a  very  simple  premise,  namely  a  "partnership."  Our 
partnership  includes  four  parties;  you,  the  world's  leading  information  executives;  the 
key  departmental  executives  you  support;  the  vendors  in  the  information  industry;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  CIO  magazine. 

As  partners,  our  goal  is  to  expand  the  promise  of  information  technology  as  a 
vital  component  in  the  achievement  of  our  business  goals.  With  1990  worldwide 
expenditures  estimated  at  $233  billion,  the  information  industry  will  continue  to  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  global  business  community. 

Organizations  that  want  to  prosper,  or  simply  survive,  in  the  90's  can  no  longer 
afford  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  information-management  function  --  or  the 
growing  number  of  executives  who  plan  and  oversee  their  companies'  information 
resources. 

As  we  begin  our  fourth  year.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  past  support.  As 
always,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  comments,  suggestions,  and  ideas  for  future 
issues.  After  all,  that's  what  partners  are  for. 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Publisher 


P.S.  To  help  celebrate  CIO's  third  anniversary,  we  are  offering  a  limited 


number  of  complimentary  subscriptions  to  qualified  executives.  Please 
complete  the  form  that  appears  after  page  74  and  return  it  to  me  before 
September  30,  1990. 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


Coming  in  CIO 


Global 

Networks 

Competing  in  the  global  marketplace  is  still  a 
dream  for  many  companies.  CIO  explores  what 
it  takes  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

EDI  Update 

While  no  one  questions  the  potential  benefits 
of  electronically  exchanging  data,  many  users 
have  been  press-ganged  into  EDI  by  a  few 
powerful  customers.  Observers  say  that  few  of 
these  businesses  are  using  the  technology  to 
run  their  own  shops  more  efficiently. 

In  the  Chips 

C 10  takes  a  look  at  the  latest  in 
semiconductor  technology  and  the  faster, 
more-powerful  personal  computing  systems  it 
makes  possible. 

Competitive 

Intelligence 

Companies  are  increasingly  using  information 
about  competitors  in  order  to  stay  a  jump 
ahead.  But  raw  data  alone  isn’t  worth  the  disk 
its  written  on;  to  be  of  value,  the  information 
must  be  effectively  analyzed  and  distributed  to 
the  appropriate  executives. 

Most  of  today’s  E-mail  users  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  security  the  systems  of¬ 
fer  is  inadequate,  so  they’re  reluctant 
to  send  vital  or  sensitive  corporate 
information  that  way. 

People  have  found  ways  to  make 
E-mail  do  all  of  these  things,  but 
they’ve  usually  had  to  force-fit  the 
application.  E-mail  is  a  classic  exam¬ 
ple  of  “technology  push,”  where  a 
solution  that  works  extremely  well 
for  some  applications  has  been  adapt¬ 
ed  to  others  without  being  quite  the 
best  tool  for  the  job. 

Over  the  last  decade  we’ve  seen 
the  spread  of  networked  PCs 
and  workstations,  the  wide¬ 
spread  deployment  of  mature  PC  op¬ 
erating  systems  like  OS/2,  more 
powerful  servers,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  mainframe-class  applications 
for  PCs  and  workstations. 

Over  the  same  period,  organiza¬ 
tional  realities  have  changed  just  as 
dramatically.  Most  companies  have 
become  flatter,  with  fewer  levels  of 
management. 

And  today,  more  employees  than 
ever  before  are  working  together  in 
groups.  Today’s  workgroups  are  not 
necessarily  visible  on  the  organiza¬ 
tional  chart;  they  are  often  loosely 
defined.  For  instance,  people  who 
constitute  a  workgroup  may  or  may 
not  work  together  full-time.  They 
are  often  associated  only  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  only  for  the  duration  of  a 
particular  project,  such  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  product.  They  may 
not  work  in  the  same  building,  or 
even  the  same  time  zone.  They  often 
don’t  need  to  be  in  contact  continu¬ 
ously;  it  may  be  enough  that  they  can 
get  in  touch  with  one  other  intermit¬ 
tently. 

One  characteristic  of  nearly  all 
workgroups,  however,  is  that  the  in¬ 
formation  they  need  to  share  is  di¬ 
verse,  and  whatever  communications 
software  is  designed  for  them  ought 
to  accommodate  that  diversity. 

Recently  a  number  of  vendors 
have  introduced  products  designed 
specifically  for  the  needs  of  changing 
organizations — particularly  of  groups 
interconnected  in  local-  and  wide- 
area  networks.  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Lotus  Notes,  IBM  Corp.’s 
Office  Vision,  AT&T’s  Rhapsody,  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  NewWave  are 


attempts  to  address  new  styles  of 
workplace  communication  and  col¬ 
laboration. 

The  ideal,  full-function  business 
communications  system  should  func¬ 
tion  like  an  “information  market¬ 
place,”  in  which  information  has  an 
existence  independent  of  the  person 
who  created  it  or  the  time  in  which  it 
was  created  and  can  easily  be  made 
available  to  the  people  who  need  it 
whenever  they  need  it.  It  ought  to 
look  less  like  a  messaging  system  and 

The  users  of  business 
communications 
systems  are 
capturing — and 
sharing — ideas  and 
information  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost. 

more  like  a  database  system  with  in¬ 
tegrated  communications  capabilities. 

This  information  marketplace 
should  offer  no  barriers  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  workgroup  or  to  getting 
things  done.  It  ought  to  let  informa¬ 
tion  flow  easily  in  all  directions — up, 
down  and  sideways.  And  it  should 
store  information  in  such  a  way  that 
it  becomes  the  organization’s  collec¬ 
tive  memory,  so  that  when  people 
leave  the  group  their  knowledge  is 
not  lost,  and  when  new  people  join 
they  can  come  up  to  speed  quickly. 

It  should  offer  comprehensive  doc¬ 
ument  processing.  It  should  be  able 
to  handle  rich  text,  numerical  infor¬ 
mation  and  graphics  with  equal  ease. 
In  fact,  this  information  marketplace 
ought  to  be  flexible  enough  to  handle 
fax,  voice,  animation  and  even  the  ul¬ 
timate  object,  an  entire  software  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  should  support  the  same  kinds  of 
forms-entry  capabilities  found  in  rela¬ 
tional-database  products,  with  field 
typing  and  checking  and  other  forms 
of  error  control.  It  ought  to  interface 
with  public  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  services. 


The  ideal  system  should  be  modu¬ 
lar,  so  it  can  change  and  grow  as  the 
organization  does.  It  ought  to  be 
standards-based,  so  users  can  mix 
and  match  different  vendors’  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  so  it  connects  easily  with 
whatever  hardware  and  software  are 
already  in  place.  It  ought  to  be  se¬ 
cure  enough  that  it  can  be  used  for 
mission-critical  applications  like  cus¬ 
tomer  support. 

The  information  marketplace 
should  be  able  to  handle  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally  generated  infor¬ 
mation.  It  should  make  it  easy  to 
import,  export  and  transfer  informa¬ 
tion.  And  it  should  offer  full-text 
search  and  editing  capabilities. 

Ten  years  ago,  none  of  this  could 
have  been  imagined  on  a  PC  plat¬ 
form — PCs  were  toys.  Today,  peo¬ 
ple  with  PCs  are  doing  these  things 
with  Lotus  Notes.  They’re  tracking 
sales  in  the  field  and  making  sales  in¬ 
formation  available  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment  nearly  as  soon  as  it’s  entered. 
They’re  even  serving  customers  bet¬ 
ter,  because  they  can  get  their  hands 
on  what  customers  need  to  know. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
users  of  these  business  communica¬ 
tions  systems  are  capturing — and 
sharing — ideas  and  information  that 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Clearly,  the  business  communica¬ 
tions  systems  of  the  future  will  offer 
even  more  bells  and  whistles — like 
high-definition,  interactive  displays  or 
perhaps  image  scanners,  video  cam¬ 
eras  and  laser  printers  attached  di¬ 
rectly  to  workstations.  Mailboxes  will 
probably  be  accessible  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

But  as  with  today’s  E-mail,  the 
point  won’t  be  the  technology.  It  will 
be  the  increased  ease,  richness  and 
immediacy  of  communication  the 
technology  makes  possible.  That’s 
what  has  made  E-mail  so  popular  and 
useful.  Just  as  early  radio  technology 
led  eventually  to  the  development  of 
television,  E-mail  has  paved  the 
way — and  created  the  demand — for 
the  more  comprehensive  business 
communications  systems  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  [Ho] 


Brownell  Chalstrom  is  director  of 
networking  at  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  and  is  associated  with  the  Lotus 
Notes  product. 
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!  Resultslhat  Either  Party 
DduceOnmeirOuin. 


It’s  not  surprising  that  two  can  sometimes  accomplish  things 
that  one  never  could.  What  is  surprising,  however,  is  just  how  bene¬ 
ficial  the  merger  of  McCormack  &  Dodge  and  Management  Science 
America  (MSA)  promises  to  be. 

Together  they  are  combining  their  talents  and  energies,  along 
with  an  unprecedented  wealth  of  experience,  to  form  D&B  Software. 

on  march  1.1990 
IY1SA  Software  Merged  With 
McCormack  &  Dodge 
10  Become 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software. 

With  more  than  one-third  of  the  staff  committed  to  servicing 
and  enhancing  your  existing  software,  D&B  Software  will  thoroughly 
protect  your  investment.  And  the  company  works  with  more  than 
10,000  customers  worldwide.  That  means  unmatched  proficiency  in 
dealing  with  problems,  and  knowing  what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 
While  raising  customer  satisfaction  to  new  heights. 

The  merger  will  have  unexpected  benefits  in  other  ways  as 
well.  The  R&D  budgets  and  expertise  of  the  two  companies  are 
=  now  combined.  So  you  can  be  assured  that 
D&B  Software  is  extraordinarily  equipped  to 
~ Software  c~Pany  help  you  navigate  the  tremendous  technological 
changes  that  lie  ahead.  Doing  so  by  enhancing  current  products. 
And  by  providing  clear  migration  paths  to  the  next  generation  of 
software. 

D&B  Software  will  also  make  certain  you  aren’t  left  behind  in  an 
increasingly  global  market¬ 
place.  Because,  with  the 
resources  of  two  compa¬ 
nies,  your  needs  can  now  be  attended  to  in  more  than  60  countries 
with  a  network  of  seasoned  company  representatives.  And  the 
software  solutions  themselves  are  designed  to  operate  worldwide 
and  on  multiple  hardware  platforms. 

D&B  Software  is  the  largest  applications  software  and  services 

company  in  the  world. 
With  the  biggest  capacity 
for  doing  whatever  the 
customer  requires.  And 
doing  business  with  a 
stable,  reliable  company 
such  as  D&B  Software, 
with  the  full  backing  of 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corporation,  will  allow 
customers  to  do  some¬ 
thing  they’ve  always  wanted  to  do.  To  concern  themselves  less  with 
their  software  and  more  with  the  business  at  hand. 

D&B  Software.  The  happy  result  of  a  merger.  And  living  proof 
that  when  two  become  one,  extraordinary  things  can  happen. 

For  more  information  about  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
world  of  software,  call  (404)  239-INFO. 


McCormack  &  Dodge 


D&B 


LV  U.  rW  7A  DU 

our  1  vv  u\iT 


JRENDLINES 


A  Little  Traveling 
Music,  Please  . . . 


□  t’s  one  thing  to  set  a 
corporate  travel  policy, 
but  it’s  not  always  easy 
to  measure  compliance.  With 
organizations  spending  big 
bucks  on  business  travel,  it 
would  amount  to  managerial 
negligence  not  to  have  a  co¬ 
herent  program  for  monitoring 
costs  and  checking  compliance 
with  internal  travel  policies. 

A  number  of  products  and 
services  have  sprung  up  to 
help  corporate  travel  depart¬ 
ments  perform  this  oversight 
(often  with  the  help  of  IS). 

Not  surprisingly,  among  the 
vendors  are  some  of  the  major 
travel-services  and  credit-card 
players  (Citicorp,  American 
Airlines  Inc.,  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.). 

Leveraging  its  position  as  a 
leading  international  travel 
agency,  I VI  Travel  of  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  has  teamed  up 
with  First  Bank  System,  a 
Midwest  regional  bank,  and 
Visa  USA  to  offer  companies  a 
travel-management  service 
that  requires  no  hardware  or 
systems-development  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  customers’  part. 
IVI  manages  the  databases 
and  generates  reports  that  en¬ 
able  companies  to  compare 
planned  versus  actual  ex¬ 
penses.  Because  the  system, 
called  KNOWLEDGE,  is 
predicated  on  employees’  use 
of  the  First  Bank  Visa  card  for 
travel  arranged  through  IVI, 


information  on  travel  spending 
is  easily  culled  from  the  First 
Bank  Visa  cardholder  data¬ 
base. 

Based  on  their  needs,  client 
companies  can  request  reports 
on  individual,  group,  divisional 
or  corporatewide  travel  activ¬ 
ity.  They  can  also  track 
spending  with  particular  ven¬ 


dors.  For  example,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  hotel  spending  pro¬ 
vides  an  overview  of  a 
company’s  entire  relationship 
with  specific  hotel  chains.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tom  Ishikawa,  di¬ 
rector  for  payment  products 
at  IVI,  armed  with  this  sort  of 
information,  “companies  are  in 
a  stronger  position  when  it 
comes  to  negotiating  better 
corporate  room  rates  or  travel 
amenities.  ”  The  system  offers 
summary  analysis  for  airlines 
and  car-rental  agencies  as 
well. 

The  compliance-monitoring 
feature  of  the  service  “identi¬ 
fies  transactions  not  booked 
through  IVI  and  variances  be¬ 
tween  reserved  and  charged 
transactions,”  said  Ishikawa. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  priced  in 
two  components:  a  startup 
fee,  beginning  at  $500  for  the 
smallest  accounts,  and  a 
monthly  flat-rate  processing 
charge  that  is  based  on  antici¬ 
pated  volume. 

IVI  claims  more  than  1,000 
corporate  clients  whose  total 
air  travel  accounts  for  more 


On  the  Record 

wo  top  automotive  executives  were  provocative  in  print  last  month. 
Yukiasu  Togo,  president  and  CEO  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA,  was 
quoted  in  an  August  Business  Month  feature  on  Japanese  managers  in 
America.  Togo  distinguished  his  management  style  from  that  of  his  U.S. 
peers:  “The  difference  between  America’s  Big  Three  and  Toyota  is  that 
their  top  executives  never  visit  the  front  line.  My  office  is  where  my  shoes 
are.” 

Retiring  General  Motors  Chairman  Roger  Smith,  one  of  those  remote 
souls  to  whom  Togo  referred,  was  quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  interviewer’s  question  about  an  apparent  shift  at  GM  away 
from  emphasizing  technology  to  emphasizing  people,  Smith  explained: 

“People  said,  *You  guys  made  a  horrible  mistake;  you  overshot  on  tech¬ 
nology.’  That’s  not  a  mistake.  That’s  a  deliberate  thing.  H  you  keep  pulling 
string  out  of  the  box  and  stop,  you  never  know  how  much  string  is  in  the 
box,  right?  We’ve  taken  technology  out  of  some  places  that  we  put  it  in. 
But  I  would  tell  you  that  if  we  hadn’t  put  it  in,  we’d  never  know  we  should 
take  it  out.” 

Toyota’s  Togo,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  wears  out  a  lot  of  shoe 
leather  trying  to  calculate  in  advance  exactly  how  much  string  to  pull  out 
of  the  box.  ■■ 


than  $600  million  annually.  In 
forging  its  relationship  with 
First  Bank  System  and  Visa, 
IVI  counted  on  the  wide  ap¬ 
peal  (220  million  cardholders) 
and  acceptability  (7.5  million 
worldwide  merchant  locations) 
of  the  Visa  card.  ■■ 


GLOBAL  TRADING 


Not  Ready 
to  Plug 
and  Play 


ccording  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assess¬ 
ment  (OTA),  a  non-partisan 
Congressional  research  agen¬ 
cy,  U.S.  securities  markets 
are  not  yet  ready  to  partici¬ 
pate  effectively  in  the  coming 
globalization  of  securities  trad¬ 
ing,  which  will  result  in  an  IT- 
intensive,  24-hour-a-day 
worldwide  stock  market. 

The  report  envisions  a  time 
when  the  availability  of  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  any  en¬ 
terprise  anywhere  in  the 
world  will  eradicate  traders’ 
inhibitions  about  involving 
themselves  in  distant  markets. 
Entitled  “Trading  Around  the 
Clock,  ”  the  report  asserts 
that  the  technology  to  enable 
global  trading — public  and  pri¬ 
vate  telecom  networks — is 
basically  in  place.  However, 
“significant  obstacles  remain, 
because  international  stan¬ 
dards  and  effective  interna¬ 
tional  regulatory  protections” 
have  yet  to  be  developed. 

Once  the  regulatory  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  trading  standards 
are  hammered  out,  there  is  no 
assurance  of  U.S.  leadership 
in  global  securities,  the  report 
contends.  One  reason  for  the 
OTA  evaluation  is  that  domes¬ 
tic  securities  exchanges  have 
so  far  been  slow  to  fully  em¬ 
brace  electronic  technol¬ 
ogies — probably  for  fear  that 
automation  will  ultimately  do 
away  with  the  traditional 
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“open-outcry”  method  of  trad¬ 
ing.  Some  exchanges  (such  as 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  and  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade)  are  developing  auto¬ 
mated  24-hour  trading  sys¬ 
tems.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
coup  the  6  million  to  20  million 
shares  a  day  it  estimates  it 
loses  to  foreign  exchanges, 
has  announced  plans  for  24- 
hour  trading  by  the  year  2000. 
(The  OTA  calls  the  NYSE 
plan  “conservative.”) 

The  OTA  concludes  that  ef¬ 
forts  to  accelerate  U.S.  readi¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  global 
trading  should  not  be  left  to 
the  private  sector  alone.  The 
report  recommends  that  Con¬ 
gress  play  a  critical  role  in  en¬ 
couraging,  through  oversight, 
the  U.S.  securities  exchanges 
to  prepare  for  globalization; 
and  that  it  help  in  developing 
the  international  regulatory 
umbrella. 

The  House  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  this  fall  on  domestic 
securities  trading  and  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  ■■ 


New  Ventures 

Index  Technology  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  New  York- 
based  Deloitte  &  Touche  have 
formed  a  strategic  alliance  where¬ 
by  the  two  firms  will  jointly  develop 
computer-aided  software-engineer¬ 
ing  products  incorporating  the 
methodologies  of  both  companies. 
Index  Technology  will  market  these 
products  worldwide.  The  first  of 
the  products,  4Front,  is  based  on 
Deloitte  &  Touche’s  methodology 
and  incorporates  Index  Technol¬ 
ogy's  PC  Prism  and  Excelerator 
systems.  Both  companies  said  they 
would  develop  future  CASE  prod¬ 
ucts  that  support  other  develop¬ 
ment  approaches.  ■■ 


New  Fone  Functions 

In  response  to  the  advent  of  such  innovative  tele¬ 
phone  services  as  call-waiting  and  caller  ID, 
Sourcebook,  a  Whittle  Communications  publication 
sponsored  by  Xerox  Corp.,  recently  ran  a  column  by 
freelance  writer  Dan  Gutman  proposing  a  few  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  would  quickly  become  indispensable. 

“SELECTIVE  CALL  DISCOURAGING:  Program  the 
numbers  of  people  you  really  don't  want  to  speak 
with.  When  they  dial  your  number,  your  phone  trans¬ 
mits  a  mild  electric  shock  through  their  receivers. 

“GOSSIP  NOTIFICATION:  Company  rumors  are  auto¬ 
matically  broadcast  to  selected  voice  mailboxes.  Time 


once  wasted  circulating  gossip  now  translates  into  in¬ 
creased  productivity. 

“SUBLIMINA-CALL:  Periodically  during  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  phone  plays  subliminal  messages,  such  as 
‘Say  yes,’  and  ‘Increase  my  department’s  budget.’  ” 

To  Gutman’s  list  we  would  add  the  following,  which 
takes  caller  ID  a  step  further — CALLER  EVALUATION: 
A  sophisticated  expert  system,  simulating  a  Doberman 
pinscher-style  receptionist,  predicts  the  substantive 
content  of  incoming  calls  and  accepts  only  the  ones 
you  want  or  need  to  receive.  The  rest  are  forwarded  to 
SELECTIVE  CALL  DISCOURAGING. 


TRANSACTIONS 


Bidding  for  Buds 
with  Bytes 


hile  flowers  are  the 
language  of  love  in 
many  countries,  in 
Holland  they  are  the  language 
of  business — big  business. 
There,  just  10  miles  outside 
Amsterdam  at  the  United 
Flower  Auctions  of  Aalsmeer 
(UFAA),  IBM  System/88 
computers  and  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  support  the  daily  auc¬ 
tioning  of  14  million  flowers 
and  1.5  million  potted  plants 
to  exporters. 

A  network  of  13  huge,  elec¬ 
tronically  controlled  clocks  in 
UFAA’s  five  auction  halls  al¬ 
lows  exporters  to  view  con¬ 
signment  and  quality  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  bids  on  flowers 
being  displayed  on  trolleys  at 
the  front  of  each  hall.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  auction,  the 
clock  pointers  start  at  100 
Dutch  cents  (12  o’clock), 
moving  counterclockwise  to¬ 
ward  one  cent  as  the  auction 
proceeds.  Once  the  pointer 
begins  dropping,  the  first  bid¬ 
der  to  press  a  button  on  his  or 
her  desk  stops  it.  An  electron¬ 
ic  system  automatically  identi¬ 
fies  the  bidder  by  number,  and 
the  auctioneer  enters  order 


information  into  a  computer. 
The  transaction  is  completed 
in  seconds,  and  the  clock  is 
reset  to  allow  exporters  to  bid 
on  the  remaining  flowers. 

Orders  from  the  auction 
halls  are  sent  online  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  database  that  reconciles 
pricing  information  and  in¬ 
voices  and  manages  logistical 
concerns  such  as  the  flow  of 
goods,  quality  ratings  and  dis¬ 
tribution  slips.  Using  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  UFAA  handles  up  to 
150,000  transactions  per  day, 
keeping  its  perishable  mer¬ 
chandise  moving  from  the 
loading  docks  to  the  auctions 
and  back  out  to  a  fleet  of  re¬ 
frigerated  trucks  bound  for  lo¬ 
cal  distributors  and  cargo 


planes  at  nearby  Schipol  Air¬ 
port. 

A  cooperative  society  of 
4,800  growers  and  300  ex¬ 
porters  (who  buy  from  the 
growers),  the  UFAA  accounts 
for  over  30  percent — $1  bil¬ 
lion — of  the  world  flower  ex¬ 
porting  market,  according  to 
Arie  Van  Poelgeest,  manager 
of  automation  at  UFAA.  The 
UFAA’s  computer  system  is 
extraordinarily  efficient.  “With 
help  from  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem,”  Van  Poelgeest  said, 
“we’re  able  to  auction  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  roses  here  in  the 
morning  [and]  it  can  be  avail¬ 
able  that  same  evening  for  a 
wedding  reception  in  Paris, 
Rome  or  New  York.”  HI 
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REORGANIZING 


A  Weight-Reduction 
Tool  for  managers 


Qs  1990s  economic  reali¬ 
ty  creeps  up  on  the 
boom  industries  of  the 
’80s,  many  managers  face  the 
disagreeable  task  of  reducing 
costs  and  corporate  bulk 
through  restructuring.  For 
those  who  balk  at  wielding  the 
axe,  however,  The  Organiza¬ 
tion  Analyst  might  suggest 
some  humane  alternatives. 


Created  by  Cheyenne  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc. ,  a  LAN  product  de¬ 
veloper  based  in  Roslyn, 

N.Y.,  The  Organization  Ana¬ 
lyst  helps  a  company  to  gauge 
how  much  it  spends  to  per¬ 
form  each  business  function, 
and  identify  areas  to  stream¬ 
line.  The  user  company  gath¬ 
ers  information  by  having 
managers  fill  out  “biographies” 


that  detail  employee  names 
and  salaries  as  well  as  how 
much  time  each  employee 
spends  on  specific  activities. 
The  managers’  salaries  and 
activities  are  also  included  in 
the  data. 

The  information  is  plugged 
into  The  Organization  Ana¬ 
lyst,  which  generates  reports 
identifying  the  company’s  pri¬ 
mary  activities,  who  performs 
them,  and  how  much  money 
those  activities  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  per  month  or  per  year. 
Employers  can  use  the  re¬ 
ports  to  refocus  company  ac¬ 
tivities  and  eliminate  redun¬ 
dant  efforts. 

Cheyenne  Director  of  Sales 
Andrew  H.  Boyland,  who 
helped  develop  the  product  in 
a  1987  downsizing  effort  at 
New  York-based  Chemical 
Bank,  stressed  that  the  pack¬ 
age  is  geared  toward  helping 
companies  use  their  employ¬ 
ees  more  effectively  through 
restructuring,  rather  than 
helping  them  plan  for  layoffs. 
He  admitted,  however,  that 
the  application  of  this  philos¬ 
ophy  depends  on  immediate 
corporate  needs.  “If  faced 
with  market- share  reduction 
or  bankruptcy,  [the  employ¬ 
er’s]  approach  is  usually  ag¬ 
gressive.  ” 

But  Boyland  pointed  out 
that  at  least  one  client  saved 
enough  money  by  shuffling  its 
12,000  employees  after  elimi¬ 
nating  700  jobs  to  avoid  layoffs 
altogether. 

Boyland  said  his  clients’ 
savings  from  restructuring  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
organization  and  have  ranged 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to,  in  the  case  of  one  major 
bank,  $8  million.  Regardless 
of  a  company’s  size,  he  added, 
the  savings  are  always  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  the  timing  of  the 
product  “couldn’t  have  been 
better.  The  bottom  line  is  the 
bottom  line.” 

The  Organization  Analyst  is 
priced  at  $15,000  for  PC- 
based  software,  training  and 
toll-free  technical  support. 
Maintenance  and  upgrades  are 
included  for  an  additional 
$1,500  per  year.  ■■ 


Career  Moves 

Mark  WILBERTS  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  IS 
for  Land  O’Lakes  Inc.,  the  dairy- 
products  company  based  in  Arden 
Hills,  Minn.  Wilberts,  who  has  been 
with  Land  O’Lakes  for  six  years, 
most  recently  directed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  telecommunications  net¬ 
work. 

DONALD  D.  FENSTERMACHER, 
who  since  1984  has  directed  the 
IS  function  at  Harrow  Industries 
Inc.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was 
promoted  in  July  to  the  title  of  vice 
president  of  management  informa¬ 
tion  services,  in  which  capacity  he 
becomes  an  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Harrow  Industries  is  a  group  of 
eight  operating  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that 
manufacture  finished  goods  for  the 
hardware  and  building-products 
markets. 

STEVE  MILSTON  has  been 
named  CIO  for  Health  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Inc.,  a  Minneapolis-based 
supplier  of  full-service  managed 
health-care  services.  Previously, 
Milston  was  director  of  information 
services  for  HRM. 

In  his  new  role  Milston  will  both 
direct  the  company’s  IS  research 
and  development  activities  and 
continue  to  oversee  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  function. 

ALBERT  DEL  GARDO  has  joined 
Gibson  Greetings  Inc.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  as  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  resource  management.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Gibson,  Del  Gardo 
was  corporate  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Caressa  Inc.,  of 
Dania,  Fla.  ■■ 


Declining  the  Daddy  Track 

More  companies  are  holding  open  the  door  for  new  dads  to  take  pa¬ 
ternity  leave,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  are  declining  the  offer, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Robert  Half  International,  a 
worldwide  employee-recruitment  firm  headquartered  in  San  Francisco. 

The  survey  of  executives  at  200  of  the  nation’s  1,000  largest  compa¬ 
nies  revealed  that  31  percent  of  these  employers  now  offer  paternity-leave 
programs,  but  only  1.3  percent  of  eligible  employees  elect  to  participate. 
Robert  Half  Chairman  Max  Messmer  said  that  while  “more  companies  are 
recognizing  the  need  to  give  both  parents  the  flexibility  to  attend  to  family 
duties, . . .  there  is  an  unspoken  concern  that  taking  paternity  leave  is  not 
going  to  move  one’s  career  forward.  And  most  working  fathers  are  afraid 
to  take  that  chance.”  ■■ 
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The  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  From 
A  Hardware  Company 


Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  software  from  one 
computer  vendor ;  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  into  one 
vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer  -  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1059  ext.9612  for 
more  information. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


OR  ACL 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


The  more  data 
and  applications 
companies  create 
using  software  that 
runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer, 
the  more  trapped 
they  become. 


The  more  money 
businesses  spend 
on  incompatible 
mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  work¬ 
stations  and  PCs, 
the  more  painful 
j  the  trap. 


Annual  domestic  expenditures  for 
computer  hardware. 

Gartner  Group  1990 
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Building  the  Better 
Diamond 


Ml, 


mi 


e’ve  all  heard  that  dia¬ 
monds  are  a  girl’s  best 
friend,  but  they  may 
also  prove  to  be  a  very  good 
buddy  to  electrical  engineers. 

A  group  of  scientists  in 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  and  improved  syn¬ 
thetic  diamond  that  could  be 
used  to  design  faster  and 
more  powerful  computers. 

Developed  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  new  “isoto- 
pically  pure”  diamond  con¬ 
ducts  heat  50  percent  better 
than  a  natural  diamond,  which 
was  the  previous  conductivity 


champ.  In  addition, 
the  new  diamond  is 
highly  “laser  transpar¬ 
ent” — it  can  with¬ 
stand  10  times  as 
much  laser  radiation 
as  a  natural  diamond 
without  sustaining 
damage. 

Such  remarkable  thermal 
and  transparency  properties 
are  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
R&D  team  that  worked  on  the 
project,  according  to  Rick 
D’Angelo,  a  market  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  in  GE’s  dia¬ 
mond  marketing  group  in 


\ 


Worthington,  Ohio.  In  fact, 
the  scientists  don’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand  why  their  diamond 
conducts  heat  so  well.  Other 
properties  are  currently  being 
measured,  perhaps  with  a  few 
more  surprises  in  store,  but 
D’Angelo  is  convinced  that 
GE  has  stumbled  onto  a  gold 


Cheer  Up 

For  some  people,  a  bad  day  can  gradually  turn  into 
a  bad  month.  Or  two.  Many  of  these  sufferers  owe 
their  malaise  more  to  depression  than  to  bad  luck.  For 
those  without  access  to  a  therapist,  a  Malibu,  Calif., 
company,  the  Malibu  Artifactual  Intelligence  Works 
(MAIW),  recently  introduced  an  interactive,  Al-based 
PC  software  package  that  helps  depressed  individuals 
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begin  to  define  their  illness  for  themselves  and  dis¬ 
cover  a  way  out  of  it. 

Christened  with  the  truly  straightforward  moniker 
of  “Overcoming  Depression,”  the  program  uses  a  nat¬ 
ural-language  interface  to  lead  victims  of  depression 
through  a  therapeutic  dialogue  aimed  at  “self-repro¬ 
gramming.” 

According  to  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Colby,  the  product’s 


designer  and  a  psychiatrist  and  pioneer  in  artificial 
intelligence  who  has  taught  at  Stanford  University  and 
UCLA,  the  product  is  intended  for  PC  owners  who,  for 
whatever  reasons,  decline  to  seek  outside  help  for 
their  depression. 

“My  idea  was  that  since  something  like  90  percent 
of  people  with  mental-health  problems  never  see  a 
professional,  there  had  to  be  some  way  to  get  cogni¬ 
tive  therapy  out  to  these  individuals,”  Colby  said. 

The  software  is  divided  into  seven  “lessons”  that 
both  teach  the  user  about  varieties  of  depression  and 
prompt  interaction  through  a  dialogue  mode.  At  the 
end  of  the  final  lesson,  the  program  administers  a 
test  whose  results  trigger  a  recommendation  for  fu¬ 
ture  action — such  as  seeking  professional  help. 

Colby  sees  his  two  professional  disciplines  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  mix.  “I  think  computers  can  contribute  quite  a  lot 
to  psychiatry,  both  therapeutically  and  diagnostical¬ 
ly,”  he  said.  “That’s  the  reason  I  became  interested  in 
artificial  intelligence.” 

Overcoming  Depression  runs  on  IBM-compatible 
PCs  (DOS  2.1  or  higher,  640K  RAM  and  at  least  2MB 
of  hard-disk  space).  It  sells  for  $199.  MAIW  can  be 
reached  at  213  456-7787. 


mine.  “The  range  of  commer¬ 
cial  applications  will  be  limit¬ 
less,  ”  he  predicted. 

Natural  and  synthetic  dia¬ 
monds  are  already  used  in  a 
wide  variety  of  industrial  ap¬ 
plications,  but  this  new  variety 
could  lend  itself  particularly 
well  to  electronics.  Using  it  as 
a  “heat  sink”  in  microchips  is 
one  foreseeable  application 
that  could  lead  to  faster,  more 
powerful  computers,  D’Angelo 
said.  (A  heat  sink  is  any  ele¬ 
ment  that  draws  heat  away 
from  an  active  component, 
thus  helping  it  operate  at  a 
cooler  temperature.)  The  new 
diamond’s  conductivity  could 
enable  microchip  components 
to  be  jammed  closer  together 
without  the  danger  of  over¬ 
heating.  And  its  increased  la¬ 
ser  transparency  could  do  for 
semiconductors  what  its  con¬ 
ductivity  promises  to  do  for 
microchips.  By  “pushing  the 
lasers  [that  make  the  images 
on  semiconductors]  to  shorter 
waves,”  said  D’Angelo,  “more 
images  can  be  put  in  a  smaller 
space. ” 

Although  GE  is  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  some  companies  on 
applications  development,  the 
primary  marketing  strategy  is 
to  sell  the  diamonds  to  compa¬ 
nies  that  will  develop  their 
own  applications.  D’Angelo 
expects  that  the  diamond  will 
be  commercially  available 
some  time  next  year. 

Even  if  this  diamond  proves 
to  be  the  greatest  thing  since 
the  transistor,  let’s  hope  that 
electrical  engineers  don’t  start 
singing  about  it.  M 
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Your  local  phone  company 
understands  what  the  real  world 

is  like... 


Half  Network 
Half  Beast 

Or,  How  You  Can  Tame 
Out- Of- Control  Communications. 

In  the  communications  jungle,  you’ll  find  a  beastly 
assortment  of  computers  and  phones.  And  networks 
of  every  species.  An  electronic  menagerie  that  has  to 
be  tamed  to  be  useful.  To  do  the  things  you  want.  No 
matter  what  Mother  Nature  (or  Father  Time)  throws  at 
it.  That’s  where  your  local  phone  company  and  AT&T 
come  in.  Using  an  AT&T  5ESS®  Switch  and  AT&T  Fiber, 
your  local  phone  company  can  teach  your  existing 
networks  tricks  you  never  thought  possible.  Like 
making  them  connect  and  talk  to  each  other.  In  short, 
with  AT&T,  your  local  telephone  company  can  make 
your  networks  heel  to  your  every  command. 

Real-World  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and  AIM' 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


©  1990  AT&T 


OUTLOOK 


Cloak  and  Data 


As  political  events  dramatically  alter  world  markets,  CIOs  will  be  called  upon  to 
develop  business  intelligence  systems  to  stay  ahead  of  the  competition 


BY  HERBERT  E.  MEYER  &  MICHAEL  PINCUS 


here  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  recently  about 
how  the  CIA  and  the 
KGB  may  be  shifting 
gears  to  focus  on  eco¬ 
nomic  rather  than  military  surveil¬ 
lance,  given  the  rapidly  changing 
geopolitical  landscape.  The  chang¬ 
ing  climate  will  also  affect  the  way 
U.S.  companies  address  their  in¬ 
formation-  and  intelligence-gather¬ 
ing  needs.  In  fact,  many  U.S. 
firms  are  already  developing  their 
own  business  intelligence  (BI)  sys¬ 
tems  to  monitor  developments 
around  the  world  and  analyze  how 
these  changes  will  affect  their 
firms’  interests. 

Today’s  business  leaders  need  or¬ 
ganized,  correlated  data  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  with  the  changing 
politics,  economics,  technology  that 
will  influence  their  operations  in  exis¬ 
tent  and  prospective  markets.  During 
the  next  decade,  the  company  that 
can  gather,  analyze  and  properly  dis¬ 
tribute  externally  generated  informa¬ 
tion  will  have  a  tremendous  strategic 
advantage. 

“Business  intelligence”  is  emerging 
as  the  ultimate  competitive  tool  to 
help  companies  exploit  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  achieve  their  strategic  objec¬ 
tives.  This  new  emphasis  on  informa¬ 
tion  generated  from  external  sources 
is  placing  new  demands  on  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  business  intelligence  system  is 
analogous  to  an  airplane’s  radar  sys¬ 
tem:  It  enables  the  pilot — the  chief 
executive — to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  external  environment  through 
which  he  is  moving.  Just  as  a  radar 
system  scans  the  environment  and 
projects  patterns  of  weather  and  air¬ 
craft  activity  so  that  the  pilot  can  re¬ 
spond  effectively  to  dangers  and  op¬ 
portunities,  so  too  does  a  business 
intelligence  system  project  patterns 


of  activity  occurring  throughout  the 
commercial  environment. 

With  the  correlated  and  analyzed 
information  that  a  business  intelli¬ 
gence  system  provides,  a  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  his  senior  staff  can  chart 
the  safest,  most  direct  course  to 
their  strategic  objectives  and  see 
dangers  in  plenty  of  time  to  take  eva¬ 
sive  action.  The  chief  executive  can 
also  see  opportunities  long  before 
they  are  visible  to  those  without  such 
an  external  system. 

As  the  BI  system  is  analogous  to 
the  radar  for  the  pilot,  the  manage¬ 
ment  information  system  is  analogous 
to  the  instrument  panel.  MIS  enables 
the  chief  executive  to  learn  whatever 
he  needs  to  know  about  the  internal 
state  of  his  enterprise.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  systems  enables  the 
CEO  to  ensure  that  he  has  the  ap¬ 
propriate  external  and  internal  infor¬ 
mation  available  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time. 

Competitive  intelligence  is  one 
component  of  a  BI  system.  Typically, 
BI  systems  have  at  least  six  compo¬ 
nents,  which  include  information 
about  competitors,  customers,  sup¬ 
pliers,  current  markets,  potential 


markets  and  political,  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  trends 
relevant  to  the  company. 

BI  systems  also  offer  more  than 
a  straightforward  reporting  of 
facts.  In  a  BI  system,  information 
is  not  only  selected  and  collected, 
but  it’s  also  correlated,  analyzed 
and  distributed  to  the  proper  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  a  timely  fashion  to 
meet  the  unique  policy-making 
needs  of  the  enterprise. 

While  some  U.S.  companies  uti¬ 
lize  pieces  of  BI  systems — such  as 
implementing  text-retrieval  soft¬ 
ware  to  monitor  media  coverage  of 
certain  topics,  or  hiring  competi¬ 
tive  intelligence  consultants — 
many  forward-thinking  U.S.  firms 
are  currently  developing  comprehen¬ 
sive  in-house  BI  systems  in  order  to 
best  exploit  all  available  information. 

Meanwhile,  many  Japanese  and 
European  firms  have  set  up  analysis 
operations  and  think-tanks  that  focus 
solely  upon  business  information  and 
intelligence  gathering.  Many  are  al¬ 
ready  developing  BI  systems  to  help 
them  prepare  for  the  next  century. 

The  heightened  emphasis  on  orga¬ 
nizing  external  information  means 
that  CIOs  will  need  to  be  even  more 
involved  in  helping  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  systems.  By  com¬ 
bining  their  information  technology 
management  expertise  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  recognize  strategic,  exploitable 
external  information,  CIOs  will  play 
an  important  role  in  coordinating  the 
instrument  panel  and  the  radar 
screen  as  their  firms  take  off  for  the 
next  century.  ISo] 


Herbert  E.  Meyer  is  founder  and 
president  of  Real-World  Intelligence 
Inc.  in  Washington.  Michael  Pincus 
is  chairman  of  Thunderstone  Software 
and  chief  scientist  for  Mnemotrix  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  both  located  in  Cleveland. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  GALL 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1990 


Capturing  document  images— and  managing 
their  information  electronically— can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
time-sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization ,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply,  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen,  complete  with 
marginal  notes,  endorsements,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment,  an  image  can  then  be  printed,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325 ,  Ext.  330. 


A 

SINGULAR 

REIGN 

As  Anthony  Vallario  prepares  to  retire  after  40  years 
as  his  company’s  CIO,  he  can  look  back  on  a  career 
in  which  business  and  technology  have  been 
literally  inseparable 


Somebody  call  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records.  This 
month  marks  the  40th  year 
that  Anthony  A.  Vallario  has 
been  the  senior  IS  executive  at  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig  Corp. ,  a  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  company  in  Orange,  Calif. 
To  our  knowledge,  this  makes  Val¬ 
lario  the  longest-reign¬ 
ing  CIO. 

In  an  era  in  which  IS 
chiefs  are  known  for 
neither  longevity  nor 
fidelity,  Vallario’s 
achievement  ranks 
right  up  there  with 
Lou  Gehrig's.  As  a 
testimony  to  that  long- 
lasting  relationship, 

Vallario  and  Emil  P. 

Martini  Jr.,  will  be 
among  the  winners  of  the  1990  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Information  Management 
Partners  in  Leadership  Award,  given 
in  recognition  of  exemplary  CIO- 
CEO  partnerships. 

How  did  Vallario  manage  to  remain 
a  CIO  for  so  long  at  one  company? 
His  long-standing  relationship  with 


Bergen  Brunswig’s  top  executives  is 
a  good  place  to  start. 

Bergen  Brunswig  is  one  of  those 
remarkable  companies  that  have  en¬ 
joyed  spectacular  growth  under  the 
stable  management  of  a  single  family. 
Since  Vallario  started  working  there 
at  the  age  of  20  in  December  1949, 
the  company  has 
grown  from  less  than 
$1  million  to  $4  billion 
a  year  in  revenues  and 
undergone  35  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  mergers.  In 
1969  the  current  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  when 
Bergen  Drug  Co.  of 
Hackensack,  N.J., 
purchased  Brunswig 
Drug  Co.  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Yet  he  has  served 
under  just  two  CEOs — Bergen  Drug 
founder  Emil  P.  Martini  Sr. ,  and  Emil 
P.  Martini  Jr. ,  who  became  chairman 
and  CEO  of  the  company  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  in  1955. 

One  of  the  enduring  characteristics 
of  the  Martinis  has  been  their  abiding 
interest  in  technology.  According  to 


BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 


ment.  Their  mutual  in¬ 
terest  deepened  into  a 
close  relationship.  The 
two  men — then  in  their 
mid-20s — worked  side 
by  side  to  design  and 
develop  Bergen  Drug’s 
inventory  management 
and  purchasing  system. 

They  shared  late  night 
pizzas  and  hot  dogs  at 
the  office,  played  soft- 
ball  and  socialized  in 
their  free  time,  and  at¬ 
tended  IBM  courses  EMIL  JR.  and  VALLARIO  in  1959,  with  the  IBM  Ramac  305 


Yallario  may  run  IS,  but  he  has 
never  forgotten  that  he  works  in 
the  drug  distribution  business. 
When  asked  how  he  kept  up  with 
technological  change,  Vallario  an¬ 
swered  that  “you  have  to  stay  up 
with  the  business  aspect  first  and 
foremost.  Then  let  the  business  dic¬ 
tate  the  technology  you  want  to  ex¬ 
plore.”  His  greatest  challenge,  he 
said,  is  “finding  a  way  to  install  [a 
useful]  information  link  between  ev¬ 
ery  customer  and  our  company.” 

To  do  that,  he  stressed,  it  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  understand  what  pharmacists 
need  from  wholesalers.  In  order  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  phar¬ 
macists  and  the  ways  other  Bergen 
Brunswig  staffers  serve  them,  Val¬ 
lario  has  picked  orders  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  distribution  centers  and  taken 
inventory  at  Bergen  Brunswig’s 


Yo, 


ou  have  to  stay  up 
with  the  business 
aspect  first  and 
foremost.  Then  let  the 
business  dictate  the 
technology  you  want  to 
explore  ” 

—Anthony  Vallario 


Vallario,  Martini  Sr.  was  one  of  the 
first  drug  wholesalers  to  automate 
the  billing  process  by  installing  IBM 
punch  cards  and  tabulating  machines 
to  print  invoices.  Similarly,  the  youn¬ 
ger  Martini  has  always  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  importance  of  IT  for 
advancing  his  company  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Over  the  years,  “he  has  taken 
the  time  to  learn  and  understand  in¬ 
formation  technology,”  said  Vallario. 

When  Martini  Jr.  entered  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  firm  in  1953  as  a  buyer,  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  Vallario’s  work  as 
supervisor  of  the  Tabulating  Depart- 


together.  Vallario  also 
became  especially  close  to  Emil  Jr.  ’s 
brother  Robert,  who  is  now  the 
president  and  COO  of  Bergen  Bruns¬ 
wig.  “Robert  has  been  like  a  brother 
to  me,  ”  said  Vallario. 

Although  Vallario  said  he  no  longer 
socializes  with  the  Martini  family  as 
often  as  in  their  salad  days,  those 
early  years — and  the  Martinis’  ap¬ 
preciation  for  IT — built  a  foundation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Martini  Jr.  echoed  the  importance 
of  trust  and  loyalty  in  his  relationship 
with  Vallario.  “Tony  is  intensely  loyal 
to  the  company,”  Martini  said.  “The 


fact  that  he  exhibited  that  quality 
made  me  want  to  depend  on  him  even 
more  heavily — [more]  than  I  would 
with  someone  who  I  thought  would 
be  with  us  for  a  few  years  and  then 
skip  somewhere  else.  I  felt  [that] 
having  the  same  person  following 
through  on  our  programs  was  very 
important,  rather  than  having  a  [dif¬ 
ferent  CIO]  every  three  to  six 
years.” 

Vallario  ran  the  Tabulating  Depart¬ 
ment  until  Bergen  Drug  installed  its 
first  computer,  an  IBM  Ramac  305, 
in  1959.  He  was  then  put  in  charge  of 
the  fledgling  Data  Processing  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  has  run  that  department 
(now  called  Corporate  Information 
Resources)  for  31  years. 


VALLARIO,  in  1964,  stands 
in  Bergen  Brunswig’s  “auto¬ 
mated  data  center,  ”  where 
punch-card  data  is  being 
printed  out. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  BERGEN  BRUNSWIG  CORP 


JIM  MCLAUGHLIN,  LINDA  BURKETT  and  VALLARIO:  marrying  business  and  technology 


pharmacy  customers. 

The  company’s  officials  praise  Val- 
lario’s  way  of  mixing  business  with 
technology.  He  “thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  drug  distribution  business 
to  begin  with,”  said  Jack  Fay,  Bergen 
Brunswig’s  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  affairs,  “then  [he]  taught  himself 
what  he  needed  to  know  about  com¬ 
puting  and  melded  the  two  together.  ” 
Linda  Burkett,  Bergen  Brunswig’s 
director  of  data  processing,  said  that 
she  has  “never  met  any  other  IS  di¬ 
rector  or  vice  president  who  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  unit  so  well  and 
marry  it  with  technology.  ” 

The  result  has  been  systems  that 
have  won  recognition  for  excellence. 
Bergen  Brunswig  was  voted  onto  the 
1989  CIO- 100  list  of  IT  innovators  by 
a  panel  of  experts  on  the  wholesale 
distribution  industry.  And  Vallario  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  EDI  field. 

“I  don’t  care  what  we  do;  Vallario 
is  constantly  alert  to  how  we  can  find 


a  better  way  to  do  it,  ”  said  Emil  Mar¬ 
tini  Jr.  “He’s  not  willing  to  just  sit 
there  and  say,  ‘we’ve  got  this  done 
and  it’s  working  great.  ’  ” 

But  how  has  Vallario  kept  up  with 
four  decades  of  changing  technology? 
For  one  thing,  he  expects  his  IS 
managers  and  staff  to  keep  him 
abreast  of  new  IS  developments.  He 
uses  his  director  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  Jim  McLaughlin,  as  a 
sounding  board.  Yet  he  is  not  a  pas¬ 
sive  recipient  of  other  people’s  think¬ 
ing.  Vallario  does  his  own  research. 

But  Vallario  admits  there  have 
been  limits  to  what  he  could  effec¬ 
tively  explore.  “A  big  problem  for  me 
was  trying  to  take  on  too  many  tech¬ 
nologies  at  the  same  time.  You  be¬ 
come  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  a  master 
of  none.  I  don’t  think  I  managed  that 
too  well,”  Vallario  admits.  “It  be¬ 
comes  too  much  to  comprehend  and 
you  become  inefficient.  You  have 
turnovers,  overruns  and  projects  that 
do  not  get  done  on  time.  The  lesson 


Plotting  the 

Learning 

Curve 

Continuing  education  is 
part  of  the  job 

Anthony  Vallario’s  commitment 
to  training  and  education  runs 
deep.  “We  give  people  the 
time  to  learn,”  he  said.  “Not  just 
after  hours,  but  during  work 
hours.”  Vallario  requires  IS  staff  to 
put  in  a  minimum  number  of  course 
hours  each  year,  according  to  Linda 
Burkett,  Bergen  Brunswig’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  processing.  Jim  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  director  of  research  and 
development  for  the  company,  said 
that  Vallario  “makes  managers  and 
directors  responsible  for  raising 
overall  skill  levels”  within  their 
groups.  Their  raises  are  based,  in 
part,  on  how  successfully  they  have 
accomplished  this  and  on  “how 
they’ve  improved  their  own  skills” 
as  well. 

Under  Vallario,  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  has  instituted  video  training, 
promoted  continuing-education  col¬ 
lege  courses,  encouraged  atten¬ 
dance  at  vendor  seminars,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  training  from  vendors. 

Vallario  considers  organizational 
learning  an  especially  difficult  chal¬ 
lenge  in  IS  management.  IS  people 
must  learn  about  new  technologies, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  their  cur¬ 
rent  jobs  effectively  with  the  tech¬ 
nologies  already  in  place. 

— A.E.  Alter 


that  I’ve  learned  is  to  stop  and  mas¬ 
ter  them  one  at  a  time.” 

Burkett  and  McLaughlin  describe 
Vallario  as  a  voracious  reader  of 
trade  journals,  magazines,  and  re¬ 
ports  by  technology-trackers  such  as 
the  Gartner  Group  and  the  Meta 
Group.  Burkett  said  Vallario  chal¬ 
lenges  his  vendors  by  telling  them 
about  Bergen  Brunswig’s  plans  and 
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When  Tandon  entered  the  computer  business  15  years 
ago,  most  users  only  wanted  price/performance.  That’s 
what  we  delivered.  And  today  there  are  more  than  600,000 
Tandon  systems  installed  worldwide. 

Now  state-of-the-art  products  aren’t  enough.  You 
want  a  choice  in  how  you  purchase,  service,  and  support 
your  computers.  So  we're  responding  with  the  state-of-the- 
art  in  customer  satisfaction.  Now  you  can  choose  how  you 
purchase  and  service  your  computers:  direct  from  Tandon 
or  through  a  Tandon  business  partner  (resellers/dealers). 

Either  way,  you  get  outstanding  Tandon  systems  fea¬ 
turing  innovative  Tandon  technology.  Robust,  reliable, 
price-competitive  computers  that  have  made  Tandon  s  most 
recent  sales  growth  greater  than  even  Compaq  and  Apple. 
Technologically  advanced  computers  that  lead  the  industry 
in  power  and  performance.  Computers  that  must  pass 
stringent  manufacturing  and  quality  checks  before  they 
wear  the  Tandon  label. 

And  you  choose  the  level  of  service  and  support  that’s 
tailored  -  and  priced  -  to  your  specific  needs. 

Buy  direct  from  Tandon  and  you’ve  got  our  promise  of 
helpful,  knowledgeable,  no-pressure  sales  assistance, 

firompt  delivery,  telephone  technical  support,  one-year 
united  warranty,  and  a  no-exceptions  30-day  moneyback 
guarantee. 

Buy  from  an  authorized  Tandon  business  partner,  and 
you’ll  be  working  with  fully-trained  systems  professionals, 
ready  to  provide  everything  from  planning,  installation, 
training  and  support  services  to  applications  development, 


system  customization,  network  design,  and  multi-vendor 
solutions. 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  outstanding  lineup  of  Tandon 
computers  featured  in  the  following  pages.  Then  call  us. 
We  ll  not  only  help  you  select  the  system  that’s  right  tor 
you.  We  ll  help  you  select  the  best  way  to  buy  it. 

A  COLORFUL  REASON  TO 
ORDER  BEFORE  SEPTEMBER  30. 

With  each  Tandon  system  you  buy  before  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1990,  we’ll  send  you  a  10-pack  of  premium- 
quality  Tandon  diskettes  in  a  rainbow  assortment  of 
colors.  Once  you  experience  the  convenience  of  Tandon 
color-coded  diskettes,  you’ll  want  more,  so  re-orders  are 
available  in  quantity. 

(800)  800-8850 

Canada:  (800)  359-8263 
Outside  Continental  US:  (805)  523-0340 
FAX:  (805)  529-8408 


Where  it  pays  to  be  direct 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

3.5-inch  high-density,  double¬ 
sided  1 .44  MB  diskette  drive  also 
reads  720  KB  diskettes. 

40  MB  IDE  hard  drive. 

(LT  386SX)  16  MHz  80386SX 
processor; 
(LT  286)  12  MHz  80C286 
processor; 

keyboard  selectable  clock  speeds. 

1  MB  memory,  diskette  drive, 
video  controllers,  IBM®- 
compatible  parallel  and  RS-232-C 
serial  ports,  optional  math  co¬ 
processor  socket  on  main  board. 

Built-in  single  screen  system 
setup  utility  automatically 
configures  diskette  drive, 
security,  standby  mode,  ROM 
shadowing,  serial  and  parallel 
options;  easy  selection  of  security 
levels,  external  peripherals,  and 
routine  functions  such  as  date, 
time,  language,  etc. 

Monochrome  backlit  liquid  crystal 
(LCD)  video  display  with  16 
shades  of  gray  can  be  set  to  write 
dark  characters  on  light 
background,  or  light 
characters  on  dark.  1/ 

0  port  supports 
external  color  or 
monochrome  VGA™ 

(LT  386SX)  or  EGA™ 

(LT  286)  monitor. 

82-key  keyboard 
emulates  101 -key 
keyboard  with  embedded 
keypad  and  12  function 
keys;  password  security; 
supports  external  keyboard 
and  10-key  keypad. 


D 
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The  Tandon  LT  286  features  many  of  the  innovations  that  we’ve  built  into 
the  Tandon  LT  386sx.  All  of  which  makes  for  an  outstanding  286-based  laptop. 
In  fact,  our  dual-panel  LCD  technology  delivers  an  EGA  video  refresh  rate 
which  PC  Magazine  reports  is  “among  the  fastest  in  its  class.” 

Tandon s  innovative  selectable  ROM  shadowing  is  also  incorporated  in 
the  Tandon  LT  286,  providing  significantly  faster  execution  of  ROM- 
based  instructions. 

Add  the  same  energy  conservation  features  we  provide  on  our  LT  386sx, 
and  you’ve  got  more  than  a  laptop  you  can  live  with.  You’ve  got  a  laptop  you’ll 
love.  Call  today  and  lap  one  up. 
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Even  most  desktop  systems  don’t  pack  the  power  of  Tandon s  LT  386sx 
laptop.  Beneath  the  sleek,  slim  case,  a  full  32-bit  internal  386SX™  processor 
purrs  confidently  at  16  MHz.  Accompanied  by  a  generous  40  MB  hard  disk,  1 

MB  RAM  (expandable  to  5  MB,)  and  rechargeable  battery. 
The  backlit  VGA  monochrome  display  provides  outstanding  graphic  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  up  to  16  shades  of  gray,  and  operates  with  light-on-dark,  or  dark-on- 
light  characters,  as  you  prefer.  Dual-panel  LCD  technology  not  only  makes  the 
display  one  of  the  brightest  of  any  laptop,  but  refreshingly  fast  on  video  refresh  - 
a  significant  consideration  for  users  of  Microsoft  Windows™,  CAD  software, 
desktop  publishing,  and  the  other  powerful  graphic  applications  for  which 

theTandon  LT  386sx  is  eminently  suitable. 
A  unique  Tandon  innovation  provides  selectable  ROM  shadowing,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  it  copies  instructions  from  ROM  memory  to  much 
faster  RAM.  What  that  means  to  you  is  significantly  faster  exe¬ 
cution  of  ROM-based  instructions. 

Energy  conservation  is  on 
everyone’s  mind  these 
days.  The  Tandon 
LT  386sx  does  its 
part,  with  se¬ 
lectable  lower 
clock  speed,  and 
standby  mode: 
automatic  or  manual 
turnoff  and  reactiva¬ 
tion  of  the  hard  drive 
and  screen  as  needed. 
Add  the  optional 
spacious,  stylish  car¬ 
rying  case,  and  you  ’re 
ready  for  a  power 
lunch.  Order  in  your 
Tandon  LT  386sx 
today. 


STANDARD  FEATURES  (cont.) 

LED  indicators  for  low  battery, 
fixed  and  diskette  drive  operation, 
keyboard  status  (Num,  Caps,  and 
Scroll  Lock). 

Proprietary  16-bit  expansion  slot 
with  AT®-bus  and  RS-232-C 
signals. 

Autosensing  AC  adapter/charger 
accepts  100  to  265  VAC  input; 
Nickel-Cadmium  battery  pack 
provides  2  to  3  hours  portable 
operation,  depending  on  battery 
conservation  techniques 
employed. 

Built-in  speaker  with  program¬ 
mable,  IBM-compatible  sound. 

Dimensions:  12.7  in.  wide  by  13.6 
in.  deep  by  3.4  in.  high. 

Weight  14.5  lbs. 

System  unit  and  power/adapter 
cord,  operation  and  installation 
manual,  Tandon  MS-DOS  3.3 
loaded  on  fixed  disk. 

OPTIONAL  FEATURES 

Custom  fabric  carrying  case,  2 
MB  memory  modules  (to  5  MB 
total),  external  numeric  keypad, 
external  5.25-inch  diskette  drive, 
Tandon  MS-DOS  diskette  and 
manual,  Windows™3.0, 
serial  mouse 

Tandon  LT  386sx/40,  VGA 
$2,899 

Tandon  LT  286/40,  EGA 
$2,499 


(800)  800-8850 

Canada:  (800)  359-8263 
Outside  Continental  US:  (805)  523-0340 
FAX:  (805)  529-8408 


Where  it  pays  to  be  direct 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

3.5-inch  high-density,  double¬ 
sided  1.44  MB  diskette  drive,  or 
5.25-inch  1.2  MB  diskette  drive. 

Two-speed  8/16  MHz  80386SX 
processor  (SL  386sx); 
Two-speed  8/25  MHz  80486 
processor  (SL  486);  keyboard 
selectable  clock  speeds. 

1  MB  memory,  diskette  drive 
controller,  video  controllers, 
IBM-compatible  parallel  and  two 
RS-232-C  serial  ports,  optional 
math  co-processor  socket  on 
main  board. 

Built-in  single  screen  system 
setup  utility  automatically 
configures  diskette  drive,  security 
and  serial  and  parallel  options; 
easy  selection  of  security  levels, 
external  peripherals,  and  routine 
functions  such  as  date,  time, 
language,  etc. 

Universal  101 -key  enhanced 
layout,  low  profile  with  12 
function  keys;  LED  indicators  for 
l\lum  Lock,  Caps  Lock,  and  Scroll 
Lock  Keys;  password  security. 
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We've  combined  Intel  80386  power,  technology  and  features  with  unique 
Tandon  innovations  to  deliver  outstanding  performance  in  a  compact,  slimline 
package. 

Full  32-bit  internal  processing  means  that  the  Tandon  SL  386sx  (the  SL 
stands  for  slimline)  will  run  your  existing  applications  faster.  While  its  advanced 
instruction  set  lets  you  also  move  up  to  advanced  multitasking  software  and  ap¬ 
plications,  such  as  Windows  3.0.  Of  course,  all  386SX  systems  will  do  that. 
Here's  why  ours  does  it  better: 

A  proprietary  Tandon  chip  called  MIAT™  (which  stands  for  Mapper-Inte¬ 
grated  AT)  provides  a  higher  level  of  systems  integration.  But  don’t  let  the 
buzzwords  baffle  you.  What  we’re  talking  about  is  fewer  components  and 
greater  reliability. 

The  low  profile,  small  footprint  package  doesn't  dominate  your  desk,  yet 
contains  more  than  enough  internal  expandability  for  most  applications.  For 
which  you  can  thank  another  aspect  of  the  Tandon  SL  386sx:  communications 
ports  and  mass  storage  controllers  are  all  resident  on  the  main  board. 

And  that’s  enough  innovation  to  keep  most  users  happy  for  a  long,  long  time. 
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If  computers  were  cars,  this  one  wouldn’t  be  designed  yet.  We've  put  the 
awesome  power  of  the  Intel  80486  chip  in  a  slimline  package  to  produce  the 
ultimate  single-user  power  machine.  Not  to  mention  an  extremely  economical 
way  to  put  486  technology  at  your  fingertips.  And  it’s  no  slouch  when  it  comes 

to  networking,  either. 

As  you  may  know,  486  technology  combines  the  80386  instruction  set, 
numeric  coprocessor  and  8K  memory  cache  on  a  single  chip.  All  of  which  frees 

up  the  memory  bus  from  data  read  bottlenecks,  and  results  in 

faster  operation. 
But  with  the  input  bottleneck  removed,  the  next 
place  your  programs  can  get  bogged  down 
is  -  you  guessed  it  -  output.  So 
in  the  Tandon  SL  486, 
we’ve  added  an  exclu¬ 
sive  new  feature  to  nip 
that  problem  in  the  bud: 
the  PowerPoster™ . 
This  is  our  brand  name 
for  an  intelligent  buffer 
that  speeds  write  opera¬ 
tions  to  RAM.  Another 
advantage  of  the  Power- 
Poster  is  that  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  external  cache 
memories  found  on  some  of 
our  competitors’  486 
systems.  And  leads  a  step 
closer  to  the  Holy  Grail  of 
computer  design:  greater 
price/performance. 
The  Tandon  SL  486  also 
incorporates  two  other  Tan¬ 
don  innovations  that  we  hope 
you’re  becoming  familiar  with:  Tandon’s  Memory  Mapper,  providing  Flex 
Shadowing IM  of  RAM  for  faster  processor  performance,  and  the  MI  AT  chip  for 

greater  integration,  and  resulting  higher  reliability. 
If  you’re  a  power  user  considering  a  high  end  386-based  system  for  compute¬ 
intensive  applications  such  as  CAD,  graphics,  or  large  spreadsheets,  the  Tandon 

SL  486  was  designed  to  win  you  over. 


STANDARD  FEATURES  (cont.) 

Two  5-1/4  inch  and  one  3-1/2 
inch  drive  bays. 

Personal  password  protects  data 
and  software. 

Three  16-bit  AT-compatible 
expansion  slots  and  one  XT™- 
compatible  slot. 

130-watt,  fan-cooled  power 
supply;  switchable  to  1 1 5  volts  or 
230  volts. 

Built-in  speaker  with  program¬ 
mable,  IBM-compatible  sound. 

Dimensions:  18.3  in.  wide  by  16 
in.  deep  by  5  in.  high. 

Weight  31  lbs.  (SL  386sx); 

32  lbs.  (SL  486). 

System  unit,  keyboard,  power 
cord,  operation  and  installation 
manual,  Tandon  MS-DOS 
software  and  manual. 

OPTIONAL  FEATURES 

SL  386SX  and  SL486: 

Memory  modules  (to  5  MB  total). 
Windows  3.0  (Windows  3.0  and 
Microsoft  Serial  Mouse  are 
included  with  all  configurations  of 
2  MB  or  more),  80387SX  math 
co-processor  (SL  386sx); 

110  MB  or  200  MB  IDE 
fixed  disk,  serial/bus. 

Tandon  SL  386sx  $2,100. 
Tandon  SL  486  $4,399. 

Both  systems  include 
MB  RAM,  40MB  IDE  drive, 

VGA  monochrome  monitor, 

16-bit  video  card. 


(800)  800-8850 

Canada:  (800)  359-8263 
Outside  Continental  US:  (805)  523-0340 
FAX:  (805)  529-8408 
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asking  them  about  new  technology  on 
the  horizon  that  may  help.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  profession¬ 
al  associations  such  as  SIM,  [the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Information  Management], 
and  often  attends  programs  at  lead¬ 
ing  universities  such  as  Harvard  and 
UCLA.  “The  man  doesn’t  know  how 
to  coast,”  said  McLaughlin. 

Therein  lies  another  source  of 
Vallario’s  longevity.  Vallario  con¬ 
siders  himself  an  enthusiastic 
and  hard  worker.  There’s  been  many 
a  time,  he  said,  when  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  project  led  him  to  work  late  into 
the  night  and  sleep  on  a  cot  in  his 
office.  He  also  takes  pride  in  being  a 
technological  visionary.  But  when 
others  talk  about  him,  it’s  his  persis¬ 
tence  they  speak  of  most  of  all.  “He’s 
stubborn,  a  bulldog,  ”  said  Fay. 
“When  he  has  an  idea,  no  matter 
what  anyone  else  thinks,  he  will  pur¬ 
sue  it.”  _ 

McLaughlin,  who  VAL>-ARio,  a 

has  known  Vallario  tom&sM,.* 
.  described  as  not 

for  26  years,  said  he  knowing  “how  to 
is  both  the  Winston  coast." 

Churchill  and  Lieu¬ 


tenant  Columbo  of  IS.  Like  Columbo, 
McLaughlin  said,  Vallario  has  a  dis¬ 
arming  way  of  drawing  answers  out 
of  people.  “He’ll  just  be  asking  you 
questions,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you’ve 
built  his  case  for  him.  Before,  you 
thought  it  couldn’t  be  done.  Then  he 
has  you  doing  it  and  making  sure  you 
will  do  it.  ”  And  like  Churchill,  Vallario 
won’t  give  up.  “He  is  one  of  the  most 
tenacious  guys  I’ve  ever  come 


across.  When  he  gets  an  idea  and  can 
grasp  it,  he  will  never  let  it  go.  He 
works  at  it  until  it’s  perfect.  ” 

“First  and  foremost,  Tony  is  a 
risk-taker,”  said  Denny  W.  Steele, 
who  was  brought  to  Bergen  Bruns¬ 
wig  from  American  Stores  Inc.  early 
this  year  to  become  Vallario’s  succes¬ 
sor.  (Vallario  will  retire  in  August 
1991.)  “When  he  sees  things  to  do, 
he  takes  the  technology,  seizes  the 


Tony  Vallario’s  Tenure  Tips 


How  does  an  IS  executive  last  40  years 
with  the  same  company? 


Vallario  believes  that  trust  and 
respect  are  the  keys  to  long¬ 
term  survival.  “Develop  trust 
with  all  levels  of  management, 
above  and  below  you.  You  earn 
trust  through  perseverance,  sacri¬ 
fice,  loyalty  [and]  respect  for  your 
boss  and  .  .  .  subordinates.”  In  ad¬ 
dition,  “develop  the  ability  to  work 


with  management  at  all  levels.  Pro¬ 
vide  applications  that  benefit  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  know  what  applica¬ 
tions  really  provide  the  key 
benefits.  ” 

Beyond  these  basic  values,  Val¬ 
lario  offered  the  following  list: 

■  You  must  be  young  enough  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  technology  career  that 
is  exciting,  challenging,  changing 
and  growing,  because  today’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  history. 

■Join  a  young  company  whose 
management  has  a  vision,  a  dream, 
a  goal,  and  who  wants  the  company 
to  grow. 

■  Learn  the  business  and  become 
part  of  the  vision  and  growth.  De¬ 
sign,  develop,  train,  install,  operate 
and  support. 

■  Learn  the  industry  and  gain  the 
perspective  of  where  it  is  today  and 
what  the  mission-critical  business 
applications  are. 

■  Dedicate  your  time  to  make  each 
process  a  success. 

■  Share  your  success  with  others. 

■  Learn  that  problems  are  only 
temporary  setbacks,  and  should  not 
be  regarded  as  failures. 

■  Continue  to  look  to  the  future  for 
new  frontiers. 

■  Learn  that  you  have  to  give  and 
take  as  you,  the  business,  people 
and  technology  all  change. 

—A.E.  Alter 
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initiative,  and  pushes  this  [IS]  organi¬ 
zation.  And  where  he  had  to  sell  [a 
new  technology],  he  sold  it.” 

Everyone’s  favorite  example  of 
Vallarian  tenacity  and  risk-taking 
dates  back  to  1974.  Vallario  sought  to 
make  Bergen  Brunswig  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  introduce  hand¬ 
held  order-entry  devices  to  read  bar 
codes.  The  effort  ran  into  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  recalled  McLaughlin. 
Customers  objected;  they  felt  more 
comfortable  placing  orders  with  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig’s  sales  force  than  via 
the  terminals.  There  were  technical 
problems.  The  manufacturer  was 
slow  to  deliver  the  terminals.  And  as 
floppy  disks  had  not  yet  been  invent¬ 
ed,  the  terminals  used  cassette 
tapes.  “They  worked  well  for  music, 
but  poorly  for  data,”  said  McLaugh¬ 
lin.  “The  units  would  eat  the  tape.” 

But  after  making  sure  he  had  the 
support  of  his  top  IS  managers,  Val¬ 
lario  “made  a  stand  that  this  was  how 
we’d  do  order  entry  in  the  company,” 
said  McLaughlin.  He  won  Emil  Jr.’s 
backing,  then  worked  alongside  his 
IS  team  for  many  hours  to  improve 
the  terminals  and  build  more  advan¬ 
tages  into  the  system.  And  to  as¬ 
suage  nervous  clients,  he  built  a  cus¬ 
tomer  back-up  system,  using  touch- 
tone  telephones,  in  just  90  days. 

“It  took  two  years  of  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system,”  McLaughlin  re¬ 
called.  “There  was  a  time  when  he 
almost  stood  alone,  saying  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  But  he  was 
right.  That  particular  technique 
turned  this  company  around,  in 
terms  of  efficiency  and  automating 
our  ordering  process.  ” 

Of  course,  it  took  an  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  support  of  his  key  man¬ 
agers  to  help  build  and  manage  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig’s  systems.  While  IS 
turnover  at  the  company  is  average, 
according  to  Vallario,  the  firm  has  re¬ 
tained  many  senior  IS  managers  for 
decades.  In  large  part,  Burkett  and 
McLaughlin  attribute  this  loyalty  to 
two  factors:  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  this  fast-growing  company 
offers  its  managers,  and  the  support 
IS  receives  from  the  Martini  family. 
But  both  paid  tribute  to  Vallario’s 
personality  and  management  style  as 


well.  “Forty  percent  is  Tony,”  said 
Burkett. 

McLaughlin  emphasized  Vallario’s 
warmth,  his  readiness  to  smile  and 
say  hello,  and  his  way  of  treating  em¬ 
ployees  as  family.  “It’s  very  unusual 
for  a  person  to  be  as  warm  as  he,  yet 
be  the  driver  he  is,”  said  McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

“Tony  is  a  great  motivator,  chal¬ 
lenging  you  all  the  time,”  said  Bur¬ 
kett.  “In  the  22  years  I’ve  been  here, 
I’ve  never  been  bored.  ” 

One  of  Vallario’s  strengths,  they 
said,  is  that  he  (with  Martini’s  bless¬ 
ing)  always  provides  his  staff  with  all 
the  resources  they  need.  “Ask  peo¬ 
ple  [here]  why  they  stay  so  long,  and 
they  say  other  places  don’t  give  you 
tools  to  work  with,  ”  McLaughlin  said. 
“They  aren’t  empowered  to  do  the 
job.  I’ve  been  able  to  do  lots  of  won¬ 
derful  things  in  this  company  because 
he  made  it  happen.  It  was  his  beliefs, 
and  his  ability  to  talk  to  the  CEO, 
that  gave  us  the  ability  to  go  ahead 
and  do  these  things.” 


It’s  also  helped  that  Vallario’s  man¬ 
agement  style  has  changed  with  the 
times.  “He  comes  from  the  era  when 
the  classic  style  was  to  tell  people 
what  to  do,”  said  McLaughlin,  but 
over  the  years,  he’s  gradually  evolved 
into  a  manager  who  “works  through 
people  without  telling  them  what  to 
do.”  In  other  words,  he  empowers 
and  enables  his  staff  to  do  their  jobs. 

Thus  it’s  especially  noteworthy 
that  as  Vallario  has  grown  older,  he 
has  come  to  place  far  more  stress  on 
training  and  education — what  he  calls 
“organizational  learning” — than  he 
did  when  he  was  younger.  It  is  “the 
biggest  thing  I  want  to  leave  here  as 
a  legacy,  ”  he  said. 

Over  the  years,  he  explained, 
technology  and  training  issues  have 
become,  more  complex,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  the  PC.  And 
as  Bergen  Brunswig  has  grown,  Val¬ 
lario  has  had  to  rely  on  others  to  im¬ 
plement  new  systems.  Besides,  he 
said,  “as  you  get  older,  you  become 
wiser.  ”  nil 
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nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


With  most  computers,  you  have 
to  give  up  power  to  save  money. 
And  whatever  level  of  power  you 
settle  for,  it’s  usually  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of 
power  levels.  At  prices  that  let 
you  base  your  choice  on  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  budget. 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  NewWave 
Office  system,  people  can  put 
this  power  to  use  quickly  and 
easily  from  their  desktop  PCs. 
Which  leads  to  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  computers  have  always 
promised,  but  rarely  delivered. 

37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive 
number  of  RISC  systems.  But  the 
numbers  that  will  impress  you 
more  are  right  on  your  bottom 
line.  Our  RISC  minicomputers 
start  at  under  $15,000.  Our  high 
end  of  the  power  spectrum  gives 
you  mainframe  performance  at 
minicomputer  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable. 
And  that  means  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  costs.  In  short, 
a  dramatically  lower  cost  of 
ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer 
a  complete  range  of  RISC  sys¬ 
tems.  And  IBM  only  offers  RISC 
technology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  soft  ware  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went 
with  IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate 
across  different  families  to  even 
approach  the  range  of  computing 
power  we  can  provide  in  a  single 
compatible  HP  systems  family. 


Finally,  power  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

That’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
HP  NewWave  Office  system.  Its 
unique  object-based  technology 
lets  all  of  your  information 
resources  work  together.  And 
gives  users  a  consistent  inter¬ 
face  across  mainframes,  minis, 
workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and  inte¬ 
grates  existing  DOS  applications, 
regardless  of  the  vendor.  (IBM 
OfficeVision  does  not  support 
DOS.)  What’s  more,  HP  NewWave 
Office  is  based  on  industry- 
standard  networking,  and  runs 
on  HP’s  UNIX"  system-based 
computers,  HP  3000  systems  and 
OS/2  operating  systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability.  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of 
sophisticated  tasks.  For  instance, 
they  can  automatically  gather 
data,  analyze  it,  generate  a  report 
and  distribute  it. 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  right  where  people 
want  them— at  their  fingertips. 
Which  puts  real  power  where  it’s 
needed  most.  The  kind  of  useful 
power  you  always  hoped  to  get 
out  of  your  company  computer 
system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext. 
1480  for  more  information.  We 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 

There  is  a  better  way. 


¥/rn%  HEWLETT 
mLTM  PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  in  the  U.S.  A.  and  in  other  countries. 
©  1990  Hewlett-Packard  Company  NSS9014 
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Scratch  just  about  any  customer 
service,  and  underneath  you’ll 
find  information  technology 
adding  in  the  value 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


HINES:  At  Fidelity,  customer 
service  means  offering 
investors  “an  extremely  wide  range 
of  choices. ” 


The  first  law  of  customer  service  is  that 
satisfied  customers  will  tell  two  or  three 
friends  about  their  good  experiences 
while  the  unsatisfied  will  tell  five  or  six 
about  their  bad  ones.  Worse  than  that,  according 
to  some  customer-service  managers,  unsatisfied 
customers  might  just  take  their  business  else¬ 
where,  and  the  offending  company  will  never 
know  about  it. 

Increasing  competition  and  nearly  saturated 
markets  are  givens  in  almost  any  industry  today. 
And  while  the  competition  for  customers  heats 
up,  customer  service  is  fast  becoming  an  impor¬ 
tant  way  for  companies  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  from  a  sea  of  competitors. 

Information  technology  promises  to  help  com¬ 
panies  provide  more  consistent  levels  of  service 
and  cement  relationships  with  customers.  It  also 
promises  to  change  the  definition  of  service.  The 
companies  that  have  built  electronic  profiles  of 
customers’  buying  patterns,  calls  and  personal 
histories  now  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  that 
information  into  powerful  sales  and  marketing 
tools  that  will  allow  them  to  anticipate  custom- 
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TUCK:  Customer  service  today  is  proactive,  not  reactive. 


ers’  future  needs.  In  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  resource,  however,  businesses  are  now 
facing  the  challenge  of  vertically  integrating  de¬ 
partments  and  systems  across  the  company. 

What  lies  behind  all  this  activity?  “It’s  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  [customers]  think  [they’re]  going  to  get 
that  really  drives  things,”  said  Larry  McNabb, 
executive  vice  president  of  Bank  of  America’s  re¬ 
tail  banking  division  in  San  Francisco.  “There  are 
only  so  many  ways  you  can  differentiate  a  loan. 
Technology  is  the  way  we’ll  be  able  to  deliver 


[added  value]  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  ” 
Technology  offers  such  promise  in  this  area 
because  it  allows  companies  to  pull  answers  in¬ 
stantaneously  from  vast  pools  of  product  infor¬ 
mation  and  customer  profiles.  According  to 
James  Brian  Quinn,  Buchanan  professor  of  man¬ 
agement  at  the  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  it  also  allows  companies 
to  balance  two  often-incompatible  goals.  “The 
most  interesting  thing  [about  using  IT  to  serve 
customers],  from  a  strategic  viewpoint,  is  that  if 
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MARSHALL:  Information  systems  give  shipping  customers  intimate  access  to  cargo  status  data. 


you  set  up  your  IS  properly,  you  can 
obtain  both  maximum  flexibility  and 
lowest  cost  simultaneously.” 

As  in  other  areas  of  business, 
when  IT  becomes  a  more  critical  tool 
in  customer  service,  it  changes  the 
nature  of  the  beast.  IT  “is  giving  a 
much  greater  breadth  and  scope  to 
the  meaning  of  customer  service,” 
said  George  B.  Marshall,  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Mitsui 


O.S.K.  Lines  (America)  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  subsidiary  of  a  Japanese  freight 
transport  company  based  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  “It  [allows  us]  to  pro¬ 
vide  so  much  more  information  so 
much  faster,  and  to  anticipate  ques¬ 
tions  before  they’re  asked.” 

As  the  nature  of  customer  service 
changes,  so  must  companies’  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it.  “We  think  in  the  ’90s 
.  .  .  that  one  has  to  do  more  than 


just  feel  really  bad  when  a  mistake 
happens,”  said  Sandra  G.  Tuck,  a 
principal  in  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
Inc.’s  Information  Industry  practice 
in  Bethesda,  Md.  Toward  this  end, 
she  explained,  customer  service  is 
evolving  into  a  more  proactive  en¬ 
deavor,  in  which  a  company  antici¬ 
pates  and  acts  in  advance  of  custom¬ 
ers’  responses,  rather  than  just 
waiting  for  them  and  reacting. 
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Be 


lank  of  America's 
McNabb  pointed  out 
that  customers  who  are 
able  to  check  the  status 
of  a  loan  or  credit 
application  without  a 
service  middleman  are 
spared  much  of  the 
anxiety  of  waiting  for 
approval — or  being 
rejected . 


Customers — whether  individual  or 
commercial  customers — have  a  pret¬ 
ty  clear  set  of  needs,  according  to 
most  customer-service  experts. 
They  want  correct  answers,  respon¬ 
siveness  and  a  sense  of  personalized 
service.  These  become  harder  to 
provide  as  a  company  grows  larger. 

Tops  on  the  list  of  customer  con¬ 
cerns  is  responsiveness — the  service 
that  IT  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Whether  customers  want  im¬ 
mediate  answers  to  product  queries 
or  guaranteed  on-time  delivery  of  a 
shipment,  powerful  databases,  im¬ 
proved  communications  with  the  pro¬ 
vider  company  and  specialized  trans¬ 
action  software  allow  them  to  get 
responses  almost  in  real  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Quinn. 

For  example,  freight-transport 
companies  such  as  Mitsui  offer  their 
customers  real-time  cargo-tracking 
systems  that  allow  them  to  follow 
goods  from  origin  to  destination. 

For  the  individual  consumer,  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Bank  of  America’s 
credit  authorization  system,  which 
uses  the  company’s  customer  pro¬ 
files,  speeds  up  the  loan  process — 
auto  loans  can  take  a  matter  of 
hours — and  lets  the  customer  check 
the  status  of  an  application  by  phone. 

In  many  cases,  responsiveness 
boils  down  to  addressing  customers’ 
demands  for  convenience,  enabling 
them  to  do  business  in  the  manner 


and  at  the  time  that  best  suits  them. 
For  example,  Bank  of  America  has  a 
24-hour-a-day,  five-day-a-week  cus¬ 
tomer-service  telephone  number 
through  which  customers  can  get  ac¬ 
count  information  or  apply  for  loans; 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp. ,  of  Dallas,  lets 
commercial  buyers  of  its  tobacco  pa¬ 
per  order  paper  as  they  need  it  over 
an  electronic  network  that  ties  into 
the  customers’  just-in-time  manufac¬ 


turing  processes;  Mitsui  makes 
smaller  and  more  frequent  deliveries 
to  accommodate  its  customers’  cost¬ 
and  inventory-cutting  measures. 

Sometimes  customer  service 
means  getting  out  of  the  customers’ 
way — a  notion  contrary  to  the  highly 
attentive  approach  that  characterizes 
service  for  so  many  organizations 
(see  related  story).  In  the  name  of 
choice,  Boston’s  Fidelity  Investments 


What’s  In  It 
For  You? 

If  properly  planned  and 
exploited,  customer- 
service  strategies  can 
return  plenty  of  value  to 
the  company 

Although  it’s  considered  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
some  of  the  consequences  of 
serving  the  customer  are  demon¬ 
strably  self-serving  as  well.  A  com¬ 
pany  stands  to  gain  in  a  number  of 
ways  from  fulfilling  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  comes  with  making  custom¬ 
ers  privy  to  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  For  instance,  the  information 
technology  that  supports  Bank  of 
America’s  credit-approval  system 
also  allows  the  bank  to  approve 
loans  faster  and  more  judiciously 
than  before.  As  the  technology  has¬ 
tens  the  approval  process  and  re¬ 
duces  the  potential  for  manual  er¬ 
rors,  it  also  lowers  the  bank’s 
operating  costs. 

By  using  systems  to  support  the 
information  gathering  and  analysis 
activities  that  are  the  heart  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  many  companies  are 
also  learning  to  use  their  work¬ 
forces  better.  Booz-Allen’s  Sandra 
G.  Tuck  tells  of  a  client  in  the 
transportation  industry  that  re¬ 
moved  its  highly  trained,  highly  paid 


claims  adjusters  from  the  initial  sup¬ 
port  loop  by  giving  customer-ser¬ 
vice  people  electronic  access  to 
shipping  information  and  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  decisions  on  small 
claims.  The  company  then  put  its 
claims  adjusters  to  work  on  more 
complex  claims.  In  the  process,  the 
company  boosted  the  morale  both 
of  its  service  reps  and  claims  ad¬ 
justers,  and  reduced  the  claims  re¬ 
sponse  time  from  90  to  30  days. 

Kimberly-Clark’s  John  Kohler, 
senior  vice  president  of  administra¬ 
tion,  observed  that  customer  ex¬ 
pectations  can  spur  a  company  on 
to  be  more  effective  in  its  use  of 
technology.  The  company’s  EDI 
programs  with  customers  have  be¬ 
come  “a  minimum  level  of  doing 
business  with  our  major  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  other 
way  we  can  accomplish  [our  cli¬ 
ents’]  business  goals.  Our  custom¬ 
ers  are  putting  pressure  on  us  to 
more  tightly  integrate  our  own  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Many  of  Kimberly-Clark’s  cus¬ 
tomers  are  involved  in  just-in-time 
processes  that  give  them  a  smaller 
window  of  time  between  ordering 
raw  materials  and  using  them  in 
production.  The  better  Kimberly- 
Clark  can  integrate  its  order-entry, 
warehousing  and  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  the  less  likely  are  its  custom¬ 
ers  to  experience  unfilled  or  late  or¬ 
ders. 

“If  you  asked  me  where  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  spending  most  of  our  dol¬ 
lars  [in  the  future],”  Kohler  said,  “it 
would  be  in  systems  integration.  ” 

— M.  O’Leary 
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Many  businesses 
are  already  getting 
a  competitive  edge 
with  AT&T  ISDN. 


Maybe  even  your 
competition. 


If  you  think  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  is  just  a  dream  for 
the  future,  think  again.  The  advanced 
technology  of  AT&T  ISDN  can  give  your 
business  a  competitive  advantage  today 
Did  you  know,  by  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  images  all  at  the  same  time,  over 
one  digital  line,  AT&T  ISDN  is  already  help¬ 
ing  many  businesses  to  save  money  As 
well  as  offering  a  level  of  service  and 
efficiency  never  before  possible. 

AT&T  ISDN  is  now  available  in  over 
300  cities  across  the  country  And  here  is 
what  it  can  do  for  you: 


AT&T  ISDN  is  working 
in  Telemarketing: 


Even  before  a  telemarketer  answers 
the  phone,  all  account  information  about 
the  caller  can  appear  on-  screen.Telemar- 
keting  companies  are  now  giving  immedi¬ 
ate  answers  to  their  customers’ questions. 
So  orders  get  processed  faster,  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  greater.  And  customers  aren’t 
left  on  hold  listening  to  music. 


AT&T  ISDN  is  working  p 
in  Transportation: 

With  AT&T  ISDN’s  Call-by-Call  feature, 
transportation  companies  are  now  central¬ 
izing  control  of  their  dispatch  operations 


and  combining  various  AT&T  switched 
services  on  the  same  T-l  pipe.This  flexibil¬ 
ity  means  that  more  calls  are  being  han¬ 
dled  with  fewer  access  lines.  AT&T  ISDN 
has  helped  transportation  companies  save 
thousands  of  dollars  each  month  and  has 
moved  their  businesses  into  the  fast  lane. 


Al&T  ISDN  is  working 
in  Lodging: 

Right  no\y  when  their  switchboards 
are  all  lit  up,  hotels  are  using  AT&T  ISDN 
to  route  calls  automatically  to  the  next 
available  agent,  even  if  they’re  in  another 
location. That  maximizes  their  staffing 
efficiency  Also,  with  our  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification  feature,  agents  have 
become  more  accurate  and  are  saving 
time,  opening  the  door  for  more  person¬ 
alized  service. 

So  now  that  you  know  how  well  it’s 
working  for  your  competition,  let  the 
advanced  technology  of  AT&T  ISDN 
increase  productivity  and  save  money  for 
your  business  today 


Innovation. 

Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T 
Account  Executive. 


m  AT&T 

KBS'  The  right  choice. 


allows  its  individual  and  corporate  in¬ 
vestors  to  bypass  service  representa¬ 
tives  altogether  and  inquire,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  about  the  hourly  value  of  a 
stock  account  by  calling  and  entering 
information  via  the  telephone  keypad. 
Customers  can  also  use  the  keypad 
to  transfer  money  from  one  mutual 
fund  to  another. 

While  improved  communications 
technologies  help  companies  add 
speed  and  convenience  to  their  ser¬ 
vice  offerings,  the  resource  underly¬ 
ing  these  technologies  is  information. 
People  involved  in  customer  service 
agree  that  information  about  custom¬ 
er  activities,  products  and  markets  is 
a  valuable  resource  that  ultimately 
lets  companies  provide  better,  more 
personalized  service.  This  can  in¬ 
volve  services  personalized  for  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  or  localized  for  commu¬ 
nities.  Bank  of  America  uses  its 
demographic  databases  to  tell  it 


a  wide-area  network.  That  way,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rick  Rankin,  an  AMS  se¬ 
nior  principal  and  client  manager  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  client  manag¬ 
ers  can  monitor  calls  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  handled  only  by  technical 
support  people  but  that  the  managers 
think  might  need  extra  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  installing  the  call-scanning  soft¬ 
ware,  Rankin  said,  client  managers 
relied  on  support  reps  to  call  them 
when  they  felt  a  client  needed  extra 
attention.  “That  was  constantly  falli¬ 
ble.  People  would  forget  to  do  it  or 
send  [voice  mail  messages]  to  the 
wrong  person.  ” 

Another  example  of  an  efficient  in¬ 
ternal  process  that  enhances  custom¬ 
er  service  is  Bank  of  America’s  auto¬ 
mated  collection  service.  BofA — a 
client  of  AMS — set  up  a  centralized 
collection-activity  database  with 
AMS’s  help.  The  system  tracks  cus¬ 
tomer  payment  activity,  as  well  as 


“rji 

lhrough  the  information  system  approach , 
[customers  are]  right  inside  our  ship  from  the 
time  the  cargo's  booked.  .  .  .  They're  kind  of  riding 
with  us,  looking  over  our  shoulder." 

—George  B .  Marshall 


where  it  needs  bilingual  tellers  and 
service  reps.  It  is  also  working  on  bi¬ 
lingual  ATMs  in  Spanish  and  Chinese. 

Better  service  is  as  much  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  internal  operations  and  atti¬ 
tudes  as  it  is  of  external  relation¬ 
ships;  and  it  can  be  achieved  by  as 
simple  a  means  as  improving  commu¬ 
nication  within  a  company.  American 
Management  Systems  Inc.  (AMS),  a 
software  and  professional-services 
provider  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has  re¬ 
cently  implemented  an  internal  soft¬ 
ware  system  that  each  day  scans  a 
database  of  customer  hot-line  calls  to 
identify  problems  that  could  require 
special  attention.  The  system  sorts 
the  calls  by  client  and  nature-of-inqui- 
ry  and  sends  reports  to  individual  cli¬ 
ent  managers  across  the  country  via 


any  phone  calls  made  or  late-pay- 
ment  notices  sent  to  customers.  It 
helps  BofA  be  more  efficient  in  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  single  source  of  data 
reduces  the  risk  of  billing  errors;  but 
it  also  enables  the  bank  to  avoid  har- 
rassing  and  alienating  customers  with 
duplicate  notices  or  phone  calls  de¬ 
manding  payment. 

Centralizing  information  has 
proved  to  be  the  key  to  better  ser¬ 
vice  for  many  companies.  Customer 
service  at  Polaroid  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  languished  until  the 
company  automated  it  three  years 
ago.  Prior  to  that,  Polaroid’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  to  answer  customer 
questions  about  over  700  products  by 
consulting  stacks  of  thick  note¬ 
books — and  their  own  memories. 


“Sometimes  we’d  get  inquiries 
about  products  we  stopped  making 
10  or  15  years  ago,”  said  Roberta 
Hurtig,  the  director  of  the  consumer 
services  division.  Inconsistency  and 
inaccuracy  dogged  the  system  until 
the  reps  were  given  access,  via  Apple 
Macintosh  computers,  to  a  database 
of  product  information  on  a  central 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  mini¬ 
computer.  Not  only  have  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  answers  improved,  but  its 
services  have  expanded.  A  database 
of  maps  and  distributor  information, 
built  upon  Apple  Computer’s  Hyper¬ 
Card,  lets  reps  call  up  graphics  to  pin¬ 
point  customer  locations  and  nearby 
product  suppliers  by  zip  code. 

As  companies  discover  the  value 
of  making  more  information 
available  to  service  representa¬ 
tives,  many  are  taking  the  next  logi¬ 
cal  step  by  making  that  information 
directly  available  to  customers. 

Bank  of  America’s  McNabb  point¬ 
ed  out  that  customers  who  are  able 
to  check  the  status  of  a  loan  or  credit 
application  without  a  service  middle¬ 
man  are  spared  much  of  the  anxiety 
of  waiting  for  approval — or  being  re¬ 
jected.  Information  in  this  form  can 
make  the  customer  feel  as  if  he  or 
she  is  in  control  of  the  transaction. 

Customer  control  is  also  built  into 
Mitsui’s  Navi-Gator  cargo-tracking 
system — which  was  designed  and 
built  by  Combined  Data  Resource 
Inc.,  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  a  joint- ven¬ 
ture  owned  by  Mitsui  and  its  three 
North  American  shipping  agents.  Be¬ 
fore  the  system  went  online,  said 
Marshall,  “customers  more  or  less 
had  to  rely  on  what  the  salesperson 
or  operations  manager  told  them  was 
happening  to  their  cargo  along  the 
way.  But  now,  through  the  .  .  .  infor¬ 
mation  system  approach,  they’re 
right  inside  our  ship  from  the  time 
the  cargo’s  booked.  [They  see]  the 
good  and  the  bad,  right  through  the 
sailing  to  the  port  of  discharge. 
They’re  kind  of  riding  with  us,  look¬ 
ing  over  our  shoulder.  ” 

According  to  Fidelity  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Marketing  Michael  Hines, 
providing  this  sort  of  access  is  as 
much  a  business  obligation  as  a  com- 
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er-service  systems  is  that,  by  keep¬ 
ing  databases  of  customer  profiles, 
complaints,  questions  and  purchasing 
patterns,  an  organization  can  turn  its 
customer-service  system  into  a  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  tool.  Financial-ser- 


‘M. 


any  things  can  be 
grassroots  experiences , 
but  customer  service  is 
not  one  of  them” 

—Sandra  G.  Tuck 


HURTIG:  The  calls  going  out  to  customers  should  exceed  those  coming  in. 


petitive  lever.  “It’s  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  that  companies  hold  them¬ 
selves  accountable  to  do  what  they’re 
supposed  to  do,”  said  Hines.  “If  I  [as 
a  customer]  sent  my  check  in  last 
Tuesday,  I  want  to  know  where  it  is. 
A  lot  of  things  can  be  lost  in  the 
[manual]  process,  and  people  are  not 
tolerant  of  that.  Having  your  pro¬ 
cesses  in  order  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  today.  People  do  not  want 
to  do  business  with  people  who  do 
not  know  what  they’re  doing.  Institu¬ 
tions  are  not  held  in  as  high  regard  as 
they  once  were.  People  question 
them  and  want  things  done  correctly. 
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“[Fidelity]  didn’t  use  to  be  the 
largest  [mutual  funds  broker],”  Hines 
continued.  “We’re  the  largest  now, 
and  our  market  share  continues  to 
grow.  People  can  take  their  money 
and  go  with  it  anywhere  they  want. 
And  .  .  .  they’re  taking  it  from  other 
places  and  bringing  it  here.  ” 

This  suggests  what  may  be  the  al¬ 
pha  and  omega  of  effective  cus¬ 
tomer  service:  improved  overall 
business  performance.  Beyond  the 
technology  and  efficiency  gains  many 
companies  realize  from  improved  ser¬ 
vice,  the  greatest  benefit  of  custom- 


vices  companies  are  already  doing 
this,  according  to  Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Tuck,  through  relationship 
banking  and  event-driven  marketing 
in  which  all  the  pieces  of  customer  in¬ 
formation  are  combined  to  create  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  customer. 
Demographics,  financial  statements, 
family  information  and  buying  pat¬ 
terns  can  help  a  company  anticipate 
what  sorts  of  products  their  custom¬ 
ers  will  want  to  buy.  Companies  that 
really  know  their  customers  well  can 
anticipate  customer  problems  as  well 
as  needs.  But  the  epitome  of  the 
customer-service  resource — the 
marriage  of  service  information  sys¬ 
tems  with  sales-and-marketing  or  de- 
sign-and-manufacturing  systems — 
has  not  yet  occurred  at  most  compa¬ 
nies,  according  to  Tuck. 

Polaroid  has  begun  to  put  its  cus¬ 
tomer  information  resource  to  work 
by  indexing  its  customer  calls  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  problems  and 
products  involved  and  even  the  type 
of  buyer.  “This  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ...  go  back  inside  the 
company  to  sales  and  marketing, 
manufacturing  and  [other]  strategic 
business  units  to  let  them  know  cus¬ 
tomer  concerns,  ”  said  Hurtig.  “With¬ 
out  [that  capability],  you’re  doomed 
to  continually  answer  the  same  ques¬ 
tions.  But  with  [it],  maybe  we’ll  de¬ 
sign  products  that  will  more  easily 
address  customer  issues.”  According 
to  Hurtig,  this  sort  of  information 
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Do-It- 

Yourself 

Customer 

Service 

By  allowing  customer 
access  to  its  internal 
systems,  Fidelity 
Investments  can  offer 
buffet-style  services  that 
customers  serve 
themselves 


1%  Tot  every  customer  demands 
\  the  personal  touch.  Some  are 
X  1  happiest  when  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Fidelity  Investments,  the 
Boston  mutual-fund  specialist,  gives 
customers  a  self-service  option,  if 
that’s  what  they  prefer. 

“It’s  really  a  question  of  choice,” 


said  Michael  Hines,  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  Fidelity.  “We  have 
been  able  to  offer,  through  technol¬ 
ogy,  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
choices  where  investors  can  cus¬ 
tomize  the  way  they  do  business 
with  Fidelity.  If  we  want  to  keep 
our  business  growing,  we  have  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  customers  on 
their  terms  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can.”  Fidelity  allows  customers  to 
choose  between  invisible  and  “in- 
your-face”  technology — that  is, 
technology  as  used  by  service  reps 
or  the  telephones  and  PCs  custom¬ 


ers  use  to  make  their  own  queries. 

But  while  Fidelity’s  reps  remain 
out  of  sight,  the  supporting  technol¬ 
ogy  is  hard  at  work.  Handling  a  cus¬ 
tomer  call  is  not  as  simple  as  rout¬ 
ing  it  to  an  operator,  Hines  pointed 
out. 

“There’s  a  tremendous  amount  of 
technology  that  the  customer  is  un¬ 
aware  of,  and  should  be  unaware 
of,”  said  Hines.  “The  customer 
thinks  that  what  they  want  from  us 
when  they  interface  with  Fidelity  is 
very  simple.  All  they  want  to  do  is 
find  out  the  price  of  XYZ  fund  today 
and  see  that  their  check  has  been 
received  and  that  the  investment 
was  made.  But  technologically,  the 
back  office  is  very  complex.  .  .  . 
There  are  6,000  employees  here 
working  to  make  what  seems  simple 
happen  reliably  and  with  high  levels 
of  speed. 

“I  think  people  are  aware  that 
there’s  a  lot  of  technology  going 
on,”  Hines  continued.  “When  [cus¬ 
tomers]  say,  ‘What  is  the  balance  of 
my  account?’  they  know  you’re  not 
reading  [the  answer]  off  an  index 
card,  and  they  want  to  know  you’re 
not.” 

— M.  O’Leary 


could  affect  everything  from  promo¬ 
tions  to  the  names  of  products.  The 
acme  of  customer  service,  she  sug¬ 
gested,  is  getting  to  the  point  where 
the  number  of  calls  going  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers  for  sales  and  marketing  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  number  of  calls  coming  in. 

Such  strategic  use  of  customer  in¬ 
formation  offers  most  companies 
their  greatest  service  challenge. 
Tuck  estimates  that  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  companies  Booz-Allen 
examined  in  a  recent  customer-ser¬ 
vice  study  were  using  their  IT  re¬ 
sources  in  integrated  and  effective 
ways  to  provide  proactive  customer 
service.  One  of  the  problems,  she 
believes,  is  that  sales,  marketing  and 
customer-service  systems  often 
spring  up  independently.  When  it 
comes  time  to  centralize  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  provide  cross-system  access 
to  all  departments,  many  companies 


find  the  job  daunting. 

Tuck  cautions  that  systems  alone 
don’t  constitute  customer  service. 
Management  involvement  is  crucial 
to  success.  “When  I  get  a  call  from  a 
prospective  client  to  do  some  work,  I 
ask  them  how  much  support  do  we 
have  at  the  top.  Many  things  can  be 
grassroots  experiences,  but  custom¬ 
er  service  is  not  one  of  them.  It  has 
to  cut  across  the  entire  organization. 
It  can’t  be  isolated  in  sales.” 

The  organizations  able  to  achieve 
the  necessary  integration  may  have  a 
temporary  competitive  edge,  but 
Mitsui’s  Marshall  advises  them  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  new  opportunities 
rather  than  resting  on  their  laurels.  It 
wasn’t  so  long  ago,  he  recalled,  that 
customer  service  was  exclusively  a 
support  function.  Today  people  are 
scrambling  to  make  it  more  proac¬ 
tive,  to  catch  up  with  the  few  vision¬ 


aries — such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores,  3M 
Co.,  and  insurer  USAA — who  began 
leveraging  the  strategy  early.  “Am  I 
surprised  that  customer  service  has 
become  a  competitive  tool?”  he 
asked.  “As  you  inch  along,  day  by 
day,  in  your  job,  the  importance  of 
the  thing  gradually  hits  you.  But 
looking  back  to  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  to  service  with  customers  and 
what  it  has  become  today  and  what 
its  potential  is  with  customers — dam 
right  I’m  surprised.  ” 

If  integration  is  within  reach,  the 
final  challenge  is  leveraging  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  already  in  hand.  “We  all 
have  the  ability  to  have  the  same 
technology,  ”  said  McNabb.  “The  key 
is  to  figure  out  how  to  use  it.  I  can 
have  the  greatest  information  in  the 
world,  but  if  I  can’t  train  the  branch 
manager  how  to  use  it,  it’s  worth 
nothing.  ”  Ejo] 
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This  isn  tthe  only  way  to  join  two  different  systems. 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
something  you’ve  never  had  before: 
freedom.  The  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  its  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  among  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  whatever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 


into  one  powerful  force.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


©  Copyright  1990,  Software  AG.  NATURAL  is  a  trademark  of  Software  AG.  DEC  is  a  trademark  of  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
IBM  is  a  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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COVER  STORY 


FURNISHING 

THE 

COMPETITIVE 

EDGE 


Steelcase  Inc.,  the  leading  U.S.  maker  of  office 
furniture,  has  set  up  an  independent  sales-support 
technology  group  whose  sole  responsibility  is  to 
help  independent  dealers  sell  Steelcase  products. 
Last  year  a  broad  portfolio  of  IT  applications 
brought  in  more  than  $280  million  in  revenues. 


BYALLAN  E.  ALTER 


Customers  are  gods — but  not  the  only  ones.  Unless  companies 
sell  directly  to  the  customer,  another  set  of  gods  must  be  placat 
ed — the  middlemen  who  make  up  their  distribution  channels. 

Fortune  has  smiled  upon  Steelcase  Inc.,  America’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  office  furniture,  in 
part  because  it  uses  information 

_  technology  to  keep  both  distribu- 

^HIHH  tors  and  customers  happy.  In 
1989,  according  to  Ronald  J.  Delp,  director  of 
Steelcase  Automation  Services  (SAS),  IT- 
based  customer  services  lured  over  $280  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  business  (see  related  story). 

That’s  out  of  a  total  $1.6  billion  in  U.S.  sales 
for  the  year.  Worldwide  sales  total  $2  billion. 

The  office-furniture  market  is  a  fractious 
one,  according  to  Delp.  There  are  few  bar¬ 
riers  to  entry — anyone  with  a  hammer  and 

saw  ran  make  a  desk  Over  700  manufartur-  RONALD  J.  DELP  (left)  uses  a 

saw  can  maxe  a  aesK.  uver  /uu  manuiactur  bwad  array  0j-systems  t0  help  sell 

ers  vie  in  this  market.  They  survive  by  focus-  a  broad  array  0f  steelcase  office 

ing  on  various  niches.  Steelcase,  based  in  furniture. 
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Information  Management, 
Solution  Has  Emerged. 


Introducing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution  from 
Computer  Associates.  It’s  built  around 
three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  high  performance  database 
management  systems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 
of  all: 

Availability. 

Everything  you  need-  everything 
you’ve  been  told  you  had  to  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  relational  database  technology 
doesn’t  need  to  “mature.” 


CA-IDMS®/DB  and 

CA-DATACOM/DB®  support  mission- 
critical  applications  at  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  CA’s  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
available.  They  include  the  industry’s 
most  successful  COBOL  development 
environment,  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  manage 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  you’ll  be  able 
to  achieve  distributed 
processing  across  the 
widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 

ca-s  computing  hardware  platforms.  And 
Architecture  For  our  unique  transparency 

m/enZcesIhe  software  is  only  one  of  the 
value  of  every  ca  ways  CA90s  protects  the 
software  solution,  tremendous  investment 

you’ve  made  in  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  from  just 
when  you  need  it  the  most. _ 

Today 


CA90s 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003. 

©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 
711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787 
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ROBERT  SCOTT:  Anything  that  increases  customer  satisfaction  is  an  ace  in  the  hole. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  plays  in  most 
of  the  higher-priced  niches.  But  it 
has  won  21  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
office-furniture  market  by  concen¬ 
trating  most  of  its  efforts  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  niche — furniture  for  the  of¬ 
fices  of  large  corporations. 

These  Fortune  1,000  customers 
are  fussy  folks  who  demand  a  wide 
range  of  options  and  enormous  flexi¬ 
bility.  According  to  Delp,  88  percent 
of  Steelcase’s  business  is  built  to  or¬ 
der.  To  satisfy  customers’  needs, 
Steelcase  has  developed  five  major 
lines  of  office  furniture.  Each  item  of 
furniture  can  be  ordered  in  a  dizzying 
array  of  finishes,  fabrics,  sizes  and 
configurations.  Steelcase  must  regu¬ 
larly  cope  with  numerical  complex¬ 
ities  that  would  make  a  NASA  math¬ 
ematician  wince.  Theoretically,  a 
single  executive  desk  can  be  ordered 
in  four  billion  ways;  in  practice,  ex¬ 
ecutives  choose  from  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  options. 

Steelcase  products  are  sold 


through  a  nationwide  network  of  500 
independent  dealers,  each  of  whom 
is  free  to  sell  other  manufacturers’ 
furniture.  (The  company  is  one  of 
only  two  office-furniture  makers  that 
rely  on  independents  for  all  of  their 
sales.)  “Our  dealer  network  was  set 
up  back  in  the  1920s  and  ’30s,”  said 
Delp.  “It’s  served  us  well.  The  dealer 
is  the  person  who  is  on  the  scene, 
understands  local  conditions,  and  has 
a  stake  in  what’s  happening  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  market.  He’s  there  day  to  day  to 
do  all  the  things  the  customer  wants 
to  have  done.”  Opening  a  direct  sales 
channel  would  be  counterproductive, 
Delp  said.  “When  you  compete 
against  a  dealer,  you  lose  the  loyalty 
of  the  dealer.  If  you  want  dealers  to 
stick  by  you,  you  have  to  distribute 
just  through  those  people.” 

Steelcase  also  has  to  win  the  loyal¬ 
ty  of  another  independent  party — ar¬ 
chitecture  and  design  (A&D)  firms. 
These  shops  act  as  the  interior  de¬ 
signers  and  contractors  of  offices. 


fjteelcase  must 
regularly  cope  with 
numerical  complexities 
that  would  make  a 
NASA  mathematician 
wince.  Theoretically ,  a 
single  executive  desk 
can  be  ordered  in  four 
billion  ways;  in 
practice,  executives 
choose  from  among 
thousands  of  options. 

A&D  firms  do  not  sell  furniture,  Delp 
explained,  but  they  are  influential  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “There  are  thousands  out 
there.  Anything  which  causes  them 
to  want  to  work  with  you  works  in 
your  favor.” 

And  what  makes  customers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  A&D  firms  prefer  to  work 
with  a  particular  furniture  manufac¬ 
turer?  According  to  Delp’s  boss,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  Services  Rob¬ 
ert  Scott,  “the  biggest  way  to 
differentiate  ourselves  today  is  by 
presenting  this  incredible  array  of  op¬ 
tions  more  easily  to  the  customer.” 

In  the  complex  world  of  office  fur¬ 
niture,  it  is  vitally  important  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  make  it  easy  to  consider 
options  and  place  orders.  Anything 
that  increases  customer  satisfaction 
and  decreases  frustration  is  an  ace  in 
the  hole  for  the  manufacturer. 

And  so  Steelcase — taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  financial  resources  as  the 
office-furniture  industry’s  largest 
company — has  made  enormous  in¬ 
vestments  in  IT  in  pursuit  of  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  and  service  and  to 
showcase  the  flexibility  with  which  its 
offerings  can  be  selected  and  assem¬ 
bled. 

For  eight  years,  Delp  has  been  the 
point  man  of  this  effort.  SAS,  which 
creates  and  maintains  the  systems 
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that  help  Steelcase’s  distributors  and 
customers,  enjoys  a  fair  amount  of 
autonomy:  It  and  its  three  predeces¬ 
sors — Field  Information  Systems, 
Field  Automation,  and  Hedberg  Data 
Systems  (a  once-independent  EDI 
company  purchased  in  1986) — have 
been  run  independently  from  Steel- 
case’s  internal  IS  organization.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Delp,  separation  has 
helped  SAS’s  staff  retain  its  focus  and 
kept  it  from  getting  bogged  down  in 
day-to-day  operational  matters. 

SAS  and  its  predecessors  have 
built  up  a  broad  portfolio  of  services. 
Like  leading  insurance  companies  and 
airlines,  Steelcase  supplies  computer 
systems  to  its  dealer  network.  These 
systems  enable  dealers  to  place  or¬ 
ders,  exchange  information  and  bet¬ 
ter  run  their  businesses.  But  other 
SAS  offerings  go  further,  providing 
ways  for  furniture  dealers  to  help 
their  clients  make  the  most  of  their 
space  and  furnishings. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  what 

makes  an  office  environment 
work  well?  What  do  employees 
need  from  their  furniture  or  office  ar¬ 
rangement  to  work  more  productive¬ 
ly?  These  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 


portant  considerations  for  large 
corporations  when  they  set  up  an  of¬ 
fice,  and  two  of  the  oldest  services 
developed  by  Steelcase  help  custom¬ 
ers  answer  these  questions. 

Steelcase’s  “Survey  Analysis”  ser¬ 
vice  is  used  to  help  dealers  and  de¬ 
signers  plan  a  brand  new  office  for 
their  customers.  It  surveys  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  office  workers  individually  to 
find  what  they  need  and  want  in  their 
own  work  spaces.  Employees  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  about  their  working 
requirements  and  habits  (such  as 
space,  privacy  and  storage)  and  mail 
the  forms  to  Steelcase.  Steelcase 
processes  the  answers  by  job  title 
and  supplies  the  dealer  or  A&D  firm 
with  a  book  depicting  several  furni¬ 
ture  configurations  that  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  title.  According 
to  Delp,  these  recommendations  act 
as  starting  points  for  selecting  furni¬ 
ture.  Turnaround  time  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  five  days. 

Delp’s  group  has  also  developed  a 
complementary  service,  called 
“Workplace  Audit.”  This  service  asks 
a  customer’s  employees  about  how 
well  their  current  office  environment 
works.  Dealers  use  it  as  a  sales  en¬ 
tree,  or  as  a  follow-up  service  to  Sur- 


Many  Happy 
Returns 

It’s  not  hard  to  justify 
investments  in 
technology  when  they 
pay  obvious  dividends 

How  much  are  your  IS  organi¬ 
zation’s  efforts  worth  to  your 
company?  Ronald  J.  Delp, 
the  director  of  Steelcase  Automa¬ 
tion  Services  (SAS),  can  answer 
that  question  for  Steelcase  Inc. 

SAS  provides  IT-based  services 
to  the  independent  furniture  deal¬ 
ers  who  actually  sell  Steelcase  of¬ 
fice  furniture.  Whenever  dealers 
use  an  SAS  service  to  help  make  a 
sale,  they  receive  a  follow-up  in¬ 
quiry  from  SAS  90  days  later.  The 
dealers  are  asked  whether  the 
particular  service  they  used 
helped  them  to  win  the  contract 
and,  if  so,  how  important  a  role  it 
played.  For  the  first  10  months  of 
1989,  SAS  programs  were  found 
to  be  critically  or  very  important 
in  selling  $280  million  worth  of  fur¬ 
niture,  out  of  a  total  of  $1.6  billion 
in  U.S.  sales.  — A.E.  Alter 


The  SAS  Payoff* 

SERVICE  FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

Design  specification 

(furniture  symbol  library 
&  electronic  catalog) 

$170  million 

EDI 

36  million 

Workstation  renderings 

19  million 

Workplace  audit 

17  million 

Refurbishments 

16  million 

Survey  analysis 

14  million 

Lighting  visualization 

8  million 

TOTAL 

$280  million 

*  First  10  months  of  1989 
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Codex  network  management  gives  you  more  control 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM. 


Some  vendors  talk  a  good  integrated  network  management  story. 
But  all  their  systems  really  do  is  monitor  parts  of  your  network  on 
different  screens.  When  there^s  a  problem,  your  operator  has  to  “read 
between  the  screens”  to  find  it. 

Codex  does  it  differently.  Our  network  management  systems  let 
you  manage  all  your  equipment  from  a  single  integrated  console,  using 
only  one  database  and  one  set  of  procedures  for  your  network.  So  \Vs 
easy  for  your  operator  to  determine  the  cause  and  effect  of  a  problem. 
And  instead  of  merely  reacting  to  problems,  Codex  systems  actually 
help  you  predict  and  solve  them  before  they  occur. 

Whether  your  network  is  small  or  large,  we  have  a  choice  of 
systems  that  can  grow  with  your  company.  And  well  provide  interfaces 
to  your  data  processing  management  equipment  whether  you’re 
running  IBM,  DEC  or  another  vendor’s  applications. 

So  if  you  want  real  control  over  your  network,  call  us  at 
1-800-426-1212  ext.  7249  and  ask  about  Codex  integrated  systems. 

Because  the  best  way  to  keep  your  network  working  is  to  get 
everything  working  together. 
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vey  Analysis.  It  also  “allows  users  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  time  their 
people  are  unproductive,  based  on 
the  interruptions  and  distractions 
they  report,”  Delp  said.  If  someone 
says  they  are  distracted  17  percent 
of  the  time  because  of  the  traffic  flow 
in  their  department,  the  user  can 
measure  any  productivity  increases 
when  the  traffic  flow  is  changed. 

ur  dealer  network 
was  set  up  back  in  the 
1920s  and  ' 30s .  It's 
served  us  well.  The 
dealer  is  the  person 
who  is  on  the  scene , 
understands  local 
conditions ,  and  has  a 
stake  in  what's 
happening  in  the  local 
market . 

—Ronald  J .  Delp 


Channel 

Support 

Sometimes  it’s  not  a 
question  of  whether  to 
provide  value-added 
technology  services  but, 
rather,  where  to 
draw  the  line 


Once  a  company  starts  provid¬ 
ing  technology-based  “solu¬ 
tions”  for  its  distributors, 
tricky  new  questions  can  arise. 
That  has  been  the  experience  of 
Ronald  J.  Delp,  the  director  of 
Steelcase  Automation  Services 
(SAS),  and  other  IS  managers  at 
Steelcase  Inc.,  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

One  set  of  issues  they  are  consid¬ 
ering  is  what  technologies  to  offer 
their  distribution  channel.  That's 
not  just  a  question  of  what  new  ser¬ 
vices  to  create,  but  also  a  question 
of  what  to  do  with  existing  ones. 
How  much  functionality  should  SAS 
add  to  their  dealer-  and  designer- 
support  programs?  Should  the 
mainframe-  and  workstation-based 
systems  be  downsized  to  PCs?  How 
much  integration  of  these  systems 
do  dealers  want,  and  when? 

Another  important  issue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Delp,  is  “how  far  dealers 
want  the  system  to  go.”  This  is  a 
major  concern  with  the  new  design 
system  Steelcase  is  developing  for 
its  Context  furniture  line  (see  main 


DELP:  How  much  dealer  support? 


Another  Steelcase  service  helps 
designers  find  the  best  way  to  place 
lighting  in  their  customers’  offices. 
They  mail  a  lighting  design,  which  in¬ 
cludes  overhead  lights  and  windows, 
to  SAS.  SAS’s  “Lighting  Visualiza¬ 
tion”  program  analyzes  the  lighting 
design,  then  creates  a  drawing  that 
shows  where  the  light  will  fall  and 
how  much  illumination  it  will  provide. 

According  to  Delp,  this  service  had 
an  $8  million  impact  on  Steelcase’s 
business  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1989.  Survey  Analysis  and  Workplace 
Audit  made  a  difference  of  $14  mil¬ 
lion  and  $17  million,  respectively. 
Two  other  services,  however,  collec¬ 
tively  had  a  $170  million  impact  on 
Steelcase’s  bottom  line. 

Delp  calls  these  “design-specifica¬ 
tion”  services.  What  they  really  do  is 
make  it  simpler  for  Steelcase  cus¬ 


tomers  to  envision  office  layout.  Us¬ 
ing  popular  computer-aided  design 
(CAD)  packages  (by  Intergraph,  Au- 
tocad  and  other  vendors),  dealers 
and  designers  prepare  space  plans  or 
layouts  for  their  customers.  SAS 
provides  a  collection  of  scaled  2-  and 
3-D  representations  of  Steelcase  fur¬ 
niture  that  are  loaded  into  the  CAD 
software.  These  representations  al¬ 
low  designers  to  include  Steelcase 
furniture  in  their  space  plans  and 
make  it  easier  for  dealers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  to  visualize  what  they  need  to 
order. 

Steelcase’s  “electronic  catalog” 
helps  dealers  and  designers  cope 
with  the  complexity  of  Steelcase’s 
product  line.  “It  is  an  electronic 
price-and-product  manual,  with  soft¬ 
ware  that  allows  you  to  completely 
and  accurately  specify  our  product,” 
said  Delp.  “Let’s  say  you  are  going 
to  order  a  [particular]  desk.  The 


electronic  catalog  will  lead  you 
through  the  process  of  specifying  fab¬ 
rics,  colors,  locks,  drawers,  pedes¬ 
tals,  work  surfaces  and  panel  sizes  so 
that,  when  done,  you  have  an  accu¬ 
rately  and  completely  specified  prod¬ 
uct.  ” 

The  symbol  library  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  catalog,  in  a  way,  broke  the 
ground  for  other  services.  The  sym¬ 
bol  library  was  the  first  way  dealers 
could  envision  how  Steelcase  prod¬ 
ucts  would  look  in  an  office.  Shortly 
after  it  was  created,  Delp’s  organiza¬ 
tion  came  up  with  a  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  drawings  of  how  a  workstation 
configuration  (consisting  of  desk,  cre- 
denza,  shelves,  chairs  and  locker) 
would  actually  look.  This  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Delp,  can  produce  in  two 
weeks  a  “pseudo-photo”  from  a  laser 
printer  that  not  only  fills  out  the  lines 
of  the  schematic,  but  shows  the  col¬ 
ors  and  fabric  finishes.  “If  you  stand 
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story).  The  Context  Design  System 
will  give  customers  the  ability  to  se¬ 
lect,  configure  and  specify  office 
furniture  themselves.  Delp  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  this  will  change  the  way 
dealers  and  designers  conduct  their 
business,  and  that  they  may  be  un¬ 
comfortable  with  or  even  feel 
threatened  by  these  changes.  But 
Delp  expects  the  system  to  free 
dealers  up  to  provide  other  services 
and  to  work  with  more  potential 
customers  then  they  now  can. 

Fortunately  for  Delp,  Steelcase 
has  many  direct  and  indirect  ways 
to  track  what  technologies  its  deal¬ 
ers,  customers  and  designers  either 
want  or  fear.  “We  have  an  SAS  user 
group  that  is  an  invaluable  source 
on  what  programs  to  enhance  [or] 
develop,”  said  Delp.  Further  input 
comes  from  the  “25  customer 
groups  a  month  which  come  into 
our  Grand  Rapids  headquarters.” 
Delp  also  taps  the  insights  of  SAS 
employees  who  provide  technical 
support  to  the  sales  force  and  run 
the  division’s  service  programs  and 
Steelcase  personnel  who  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  company’s  dealers. 

— A.E.  Alter 


back  three  feet  from  those  plots,  it 
looks  like  a  photograph  of  a  mock- 
up.” 

Under  consideration  for  the  future 
are  animated  drawings  that  would  al¬ 
low  potential  clients  to  see  what  it 
would  be  like  to  walk  around  or  sit 
down  at  a  workstation. 

The  electronic  catalog  developed 
by  Delp’s  organization  began  taking 
the  company  in  another  direction: 
providing  systems  that  make  it  easier 
and  more  efficient  for  dealers  to  do 
business  with  Steelcase. 

In  September  1986,  Steelcase  ac¬ 
quired  Hedberg  Data  Systems  of 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  a  purveyor  of 
VAX-based  business-management 
and  accounting  systems  for  furniture 
dealers,  and  turned  it  into  its  main 
EDI  vehicle.  Dealers  use  the  sys¬ 
tems  to  exchange  information  with 
both  Steelcase  and  their  major  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  interface  with  other  popu¬ 


lar  PC-based  planning  programs  for 
office-furniture  dealers,  and  to  gain 
access  to  Steelcase’s  electronic  cata¬ 
log. 

But  not  all  the  systems  SAS  offers 
to  help  dealers  manage  their  business 
run  on  Hedberg.  Steelcase  offers  a 
PC-based  sales-management  soft¬ 
ware  package  called  SNAP,  which 
tracks  leads  and  sales-call  activity 
and  creates  profiles  of  major  ac¬ 
counts.  The  company  also  provides  a 
service  that  helps  customers  decide 
whether  refurbishing  their  old  furni¬ 
ture  is  actually  cheaper  than  purchas¬ 
ing  new  furniture.  This  assessment 
program  gained  over  $16  million  in 
sales  for  Steelcase  in  1989.  And  the 
company  offers  a  “Business  Listing 
Service,”  which  provides  data  on  po- 


STEELCASE’S  Corporate  Development  Center 
(above)  and  its  atrium  (top) 
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tential  customers  (number  of  employ¬ 
ees,  ratio  of  white-collar  to  blue-col¬ 
lar  workers,  and  assorted  other 
factors).  This  data  is  available  to 
dealers  through  Steelcase’s  field- 
sales  support  organization. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  the  affection 
of  another  important  constituency 
among  Steelcase  customers — the 
people  responsible  for  managing  their 
companies’  buildings  and  facilities — 
this  year  Steelcase  will  inaugurate  a 
system  enabling  facilities  managers  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  their  furniture 
stock.  The  new  system  attaches  bar 
codes  to  each  piece  of  furniture.  Us¬ 
ing  a  “hand-held  scanner  that  is  really 
a  portable  PC,”  said  Delp,  facilities 
managers  will  be  able  to  enter  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  particular  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  into  a  database. 

But  SAS  has  another  development 
project  underway  that  represents  a 
more  significant  change  of  course  for 
the  company.  Until  now,  Steelcase 
has  not  combined  design,  visualiza- 
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1  he  biggest  way  to 
differentiate  ourselves 
today  is  by  presenting 
this  incredible  array  of 
options  more  easily  to 
the  customer  ” 


— Robert  Scott 


tion  and  order-specification  functions 
into  an  integrated  system.  With  the 
help  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  who  is 
supplying  free  technical  support  and 
hardware,  and  KPMG  Peat  Marwick, 
which  is  providing  the  software  de¬ 
signers,  Steelcase  is  now  developing 
such  a  system.  It  represents  a  depar¬ 
ture  for  Steelcase:  It  is  the  first  time 
SAS  is  developing  a  system  that  sup¬ 
ports  only  one  of  the  company’s  five 
lines  of  furniture — its  new  Context 


Steelcase  Inc.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.,  is  a  $2  billion  designer  and 
manufacturer  of  office  furniture.  Infor¬ 
mation  technology  plays  a  major  role  in 
its  day-to-day  operations  and  in  all 
phases  of  the  business.  Steelcase  Auto¬ 
mation  Services  (SAS)  provides  IT- 
based  services  to  the  independent  furni¬ 
ture  dealers  who  sell  the  company’s 
products  and  to  the  architecture  and  de¬ 
sign  (A&D)  firms  who  design  potential 
clients’  office  space. 

Some  of  these  services  are  offered  as 
PC  or  Macintosh  software  packages  to 
the  dealers  and  A&D  firms.  Others  are 
performed  at  Steelcase  headquarters,  on 
mainframes  (by  internal  IS)  or  on  SAS’s 
own  engineering  workstations. 

Dealers  and  distributors  pay  low  fees 
for  SAS  services.  Many  services  and 
software  programs  are  free;  others  are 
available  at  nominal  costs.  SAS  charges 
a  substantial  fee  only  for  the  Hedberg 
EDI  system  (although,  according  to 
Delp,  75  percent  of  the  actual  cost  is 
subsidized  by  Steelcase).  Steelcase, 
said  Delp,  has  tried  to  eliminate  the  fi¬ 
nancial  obstacles  for  dealers  interested 


in  using  these  systems — and  has  will¬ 
ingly  sacrificed  a  potential  revenue 
stream  to  this  higher  goal. 

Large  and  Mid-Range  Systems:  Steel¬ 
case  uses  IBM  3090,  9370  and  4361, 
and  DEC  VAX  systems  to  support  oper¬ 
ations  and  distribution  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

End-User  Computing:  The  company 
has  about  4,500  devices  supported  on 
its  networks,  including  about  1,500 
IBM  PCs  and  Apple  Macintoshes,  ap¬ 
proximately  80  Zenith  laptops,  and  nu¬ 
merous  printers  and  terminals. 

Software:  Includes  MVS,  VM,  CICS, 
PROFS,  Cadam,  Catia,  IMS,  DB2, 
VMS,  and  VAX  Mail. 

Networking:  Steelcase  supports  various 
third-party  value-added  networks, 
leased  lines  and  dial-up  lines.  Network 
software  includes  Token  Ring,  SNA, 
Emulation  protocol,  DECNet  and  Ether¬ 
net.  There  are  approximately  100  com¬ 
munications  lines  coming  into  the  com¬ 
munications  center. 


line — and,  said  Delp,  the  new  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  system  will  be  so  simple 
that  customers  can  use  it  them¬ 
selves. 

For  now,  however,  just  one  part  of 
the  Context  system  is  available  to 
dealers — a  “pricing  assistant,”  which 
lists  the  actual  cost  to  the  dealer  of 
Context  furniture.  But  should  the 
software-development  gods  smile 
kindly  on  the  project,  users  of  the 
Context  system  will  be  able  to  design 
a  layout  by  choosing  from  a  library  of 
Context  furniture  symbols,  arranging 
the  symbols  as  they  like.  An  expert 
system  in  the  package  prevents  users 
from  placing  together  items  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  are  incompatible.  Once  the 
user  designs  a  layout,  he  or  she  will 
be  able  to  view  it  from  various  angles 
in  both  a  2-D  and  3-D  outline,  and  list 
all  the  components  and  (if  the  user  is 
a  dealer)  their  price,  as  well  as  all  the 
available  details  and  surface  materi¬ 
als. 

Creating  customer-support  sys¬ 
tems  is  like  eating  potato  chips.  No 
matter  how  many  you  have,  you  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  want  more.  That  is  the 
situation  in  which  Delp  and  Scott  find 
themselves.  When  they  look  ahead, 
they  see  sluggish  demand  among 
their  traditional  Fortune  1000  clien¬ 
tele  (corporate  downsizing  means 
fewer  employees  who  need  furniture) 
and  the  possibility  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  In  the  future,  Steelcase  will 
need  to  pursue  furniture  markets 
where  it  has  a  smaller  presence — 
such  as  the  market  for  small,  profes¬ 
sional  offices. 

So  Delp  and  Scott  are  looking 
ahead  to  determine  what  new  ser¬ 
vices  they  should  devise  (see  related 
story).  They  are  considering  devel¬ 
oping  specific  electronic  catalogs  for 
individual  dealers.  They  are  also 
planning  to  speed  up  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  orders  over  the  Hedberg 
EDI  network,  offering  more  furniture 
finish  options,  simplifying  Steelcase’s 
order  numbers,  and  creating  more 
flexible  manufacturing  operations. 

“We  want  to  be  incrementally  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  competition  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  ways,  ”  said  Delp.  That 
ambition  should  keep  SAS  busy  for 
many,  many  years.  Eio] 
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.  or  Maynard  or  Cupertino.  When  your  vendor  proposes  a  strategic 
alliance,  how  do  you  decide  whether  to  say,  ‘I  do’? 
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hen  an  information  technology  salesman  invites  Leonard  Cohn 
I  to  make  a  “strategic  alliance,  ”  the  St.  Louis-based  Monsanto 
Co.  vice  president  of  information  systems  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  hears  him  as  saying,  “Fd  like  to  have  you  so  close  to  me  that  I 
have  you  as  a  captive  audience.”  When  Dan  Geer,  an  external  re¬ 
search  program  manager  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of  Maynard, 
Mass,  uses  the  same  term  to  solicit  customer  participation  in  his 
efforts,  he  is  offering  his  allies  the  chance  “to  operate  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  future  now,  ”  albeit  with  some  added  risk  of  disrup¬ 
tion  from  unforeseen  technical  glitches. 


Those  differing  perspectives  define  a 
debate  being  repeated  throughout  corpo¬ 
rate  America  as  a  growing  number  of  IT 
vendors  and  their  customers  edge  to¬ 
ward  more  intimate  and  longer-lasting 
relationships.  While  academic  theoreti¬ 
cians  and  consultants  and  even  a  few 
venturesome  CIOs  advocate  such  part¬ 
nerships  heartily,  other  information  ex¬ 
ecutives  remain  skeptical  (even  fearful) 
that  the  lofty  rhetoric  of  mutual  strategic 
benefit  might  only  be  concealing  ven¬ 
dors’  earthly  commercial  goals. 

The  very  definition  of  the  term  strate¬ 
gic  in  this  context  is  controversial.  Virtu¬ 
ally  everyone  would  agree  with  the  broad 
form  sketched  by  Norman  Weizer,  se¬ 
nior  consultant  for  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc., 
the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting  firm. 
“I  define  a  strategic  relationship  as  one 
in  which  both  partners  get  something 
that  would  be  of  very  significant  value  for 
their  businesses.”  Most  information  ex¬ 
ecutives  would  probably  also  agree  to 
the  caveat  added  by  Curt  Beaumont,  the 
director  of  technical  user  services  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  of  Framingham, 
Mass.:  ‘‘It  is  real,  but  it’s  only  real 


where  the  user  enforces  it,  .  .  .  primar¬ 
ily  by  badgering  and  by  requiring  ven¬ 
dors  to  live  up  to  their  advertised  re¬ 
sponsibilities.”  Where  the  doubters 
differ  from  the  advocates  is  in  the  nitty- 
gritty. 

“The  commercial  world  today  calls 
many  kinds  of  activities  ‘strategic,  ’  ”  said 
Monsanto’s  Cohn,  “and  I’m  often  not 
sure  what  they  mean.  ” 

“  ‘Strategic’  is  such  a  misused  term,” 
agreed  Harry  Johnson,  manager  of  field 
support  systems  for  Kemper  Corp.  of 
Long  Grove,  Ill.,  a  financial  services 
holding  company.  “The  definition  shifts 
depending  on  the  point  the  person  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  or  the  product  the  person  is 
trying  to  sell.  ” 

Vincent  Swoyer,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  systems  for  the  Sara  Lee  Corp. 
in  Chicago,  added,  “We  should  be  the 
ones  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
need  or  advantage  to  getting  into  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  vendor  that  goes  beyond 
the  normal  purchasing  contract  arrange¬ 
ment.  ” 

Cohn  prefers  to  apply  the  term  “stra¬ 
tegic”  only  to  activities  related  to  the 
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Virtually  every 
vendor  s  catalog  today 
contains  applications 
written  by  its 
customers.  It  is  a 


relatively  risk-free  way 


to  earn  some  extra 


profit  from  work  the 
user  had  to  do 


anyway . 


long-term  plan  for  corporate  direc¬ 
tion,  not  to  lesser  undertakings  such 
as  joint  product  development.  Any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  multiyear  road  map 
is  viewed  more  as  good  basic  busi¬ 
ness  practice  than  strategy — the  kind 
of  elemental  marketing  effort  that 
Monsanto  itself  uses  to  sell  its  chemi¬ 
cals  and  pharmaceutical  compounds. 
“[We]  attempt  to  find  out  the  bottom 
line  of  what  the  customer  is  after  and 
then  jointly  work  toward  filling  that 
need,”  Cohn  said. 

A  number  of  activities  are  covered 
by  the  “strategic  alliance”  semantic 
umbrella:  the  use  of  customer  sites 
for  testing  new  technologies  and  ap¬ 
plications  before  those  items  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  to  the  general  market 
(also  known  as  beta  testing);  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  a  customer  in  a  vendor’s 
product-planning  process;  the  licens¬ 
ing  for  resale  by  the  vendor  of  appli¬ 
cations  developed  by  a  customer’s  in- 
house  staff;  and  even  end  users’ 
direct  capital  investment  in  the  ven¬ 
dor.  These  endeavors  are  not  new, 
but  in  recent  years  they  have  become 
significantly  more  common.  At  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.  in  Farmington, 
Conn. ,  for  example,  spending  for  the 
fruits  of  strategic  relationships  has 
grown  dramatically,  according  to  Don 
Lucas,  Otis’s  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  As  much  as  20  per¬ 
cent  of  Otis’s  capital  budget  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  is  spent  on  products 
growing  out  of  Otis’s  strategic  vendor 
relationships,  Lucas  reported — up 
from  5  percent  or  less  five  years  ago. 

A  major  chunk  of  that  strategic 
spending  was  done  as  part  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  OTISLINE,  the  pio¬ 
neering  field  service  program  that  is 
an  epitome  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy.  “Our  strategic  relationships  are 
what  make  OTISLINE  as  good  as  it 
is  today,  ”  Lucas  said.  “Without  them, 
the  program  would  not  have  been  as 
efficient,  .  .  .  and  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  enhance  it.  ” 

OTISLINE  combines  compact  por¬ 
table  computing  terminals  backed  up 
by  a  nation-spanning  data  radio  net¬ 
work  and  automated  dispatching  sys¬ 
tem  to  tell  field  repair  technicians  ex¬ 
actly  where  repairs  are  needed,  and 
get  them  to  the  scenes  of  break¬ 
downs  with  unparalleled  speed.  It  en¬ 
ables  Otis  to  assure  customers  that 


broken  elevators  can  be  fixed  in  short 
order — often  hours  faster  than  com¬ 
peting  services.  And  all  three  key 
elements  of  that  service  grew  out  of 
strategic  relationships — with  IBM 
Corp.  for  the  terminals,  with  Motor¬ 
ola  Inc.  for  the  radio  system,  and 
with  Tecknicron  Infoswitch  for  the 
automatic  dispatching.  “I  like  to  think 
that  we  have  an  advantage  because 
we  really  lead  the  way  in  our  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Lucas  said. 

OTISLINE’s  birth  wasn’t  easy,  Lu¬ 
cas  acknowledged.  “It  was  very  pain¬ 
ful,  ”  with  one  key  element,  the  auto¬ 
matic  dispatching  system,  running  six 
months  behind  schedule  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  four  people  working 
full  time.  Ultimately,  the  problem  re¬ 
quired  an  expensive  fix — a  minicom¬ 
puter  to  run  the  connections  between 
the  central  dispatching  database  and 
the  various  paging  systems  in  use  na¬ 
tionwide. 

Those  difficulties  did  little  to  dim 
Lucas’s  enthusiasm  for  the  OTIS¬ 
LINE  effort,  however,  and  he  gave  a 
one-word  answer  when  asked  if  he 
would  do  it  again:  “Absolutely!” 

Another  pioneering  information 
technology  project  that  grew  out  of  a 
strategic  user-vendor  relationship  is 
the  organizationwide  image  storage 
and  retrieval  system  at  the  United 
Services  Automobile  Association 
(USAA),  an  insurance  and  financial- 
services  firm  based  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  USAA  struck  a  deal  with  IBM 
to  develop  the  imaging  technology 
jointly  because,  said  USAA  Vice 
President  of  Administration  George 
McCall,  “we  just  couldn’t  create  it 
ourselves;  it  was  just  too  big.”  Their 
combined  efforts  produced  a  trend¬ 
setting  innovation  for  USAA — a 
1,450-terminal  system  that  gives  any 
USAA  service  representative  instant 
access  to  any  letter  or  form  pertain¬ 
ing  to  any  USAA  customer — and  it 
led  to  ImagePlus,  an  important  prod¬ 
uct  line  for  IBM. 

The  relationship  between  IBM  and 
USAA  continues  so  that  refinements 
of  the  basic  system  can  continue  to 
be  developed.  “Now  they’ve  got  peo¬ 
ple  working  on  different  functions — 
like  how  to  do  color  photographs  and 
how  to  do  voice  mail.  Those  are  re¬ 
quirements  we’ve  got  that  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  solve  ourselves 
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because  it’s  too  much  of  an  invest¬ 
ment.”  All  in  all,  McCall  estimated, 
the  IBM  partnership  allowed  USAA 
to  put  its  imaging  system  into  service 
three  years  sooner  than  if  the  com¬ 
pany  had  waited  until  the  complete 
product  was  available  off  the  shelf.  In 
addition,  the  product  contains  an  add¬ 
ed  richness  that  grew  out  of  USAA’s 
participation  in  the  design  phase. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  vendor- 
user  alliance  involves  user-written 
software  that  a  vendor  adapts  and  re¬ 
sells.  IBM’s  CICS  operating  software 
for  transaction  processing  was  bom 
in  a  user’s  shop  and  adopted  by  IBM 
some  20  years  ago.  Virtually  every 
vendor’s  catalog  today  contains  appli¬ 
cations  written  by  its  customers.  It  is 
a  relatively  risk-free  way  to  earn 
some  extra  profit  from  work  the  user 
had  to  do  anyway,  as  Kemper’s  John¬ 
son  learned  from  Computer  Corp.  of 
America  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“We’re  using  CCA’s  Model  204  rela¬ 
tional  database  manager.  It  doesn’t 
have  any  performance  monitor  with 
it,  so  our  folks  developed  one.  CCA 
picked  it  up  [and]  they’re  selling  it  to 
a  lot  of  customers.  ” 

Kemper  was  willing  to  share  that 
particular  item,  Johnson  continued, 
“because  it  was  just  the  sort  of  stan¬ 
dard  system  software  we  wished 
somebody  else  had  developed,  and  it 
doesn’t  give  us  any  particular  edge  in 
selling  or  servicing  our  insurance 
products.”  In  other  words,  it  has  no 
strategic  value  to  Kemper.  “We’d  be 
less  willing  to  have  this  kind  of  in¬ 
volvement  if  it  had.” 

The  price  of  reaching  for  techno¬ 
logical  leadership  can  be  signifi¬ 
cant — even  greater  than  simply 
the  costs  associated  with  unforeseen 
complications  like  those  faced  by 
Otis.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (MIT)  learned  this  in  the 
course  of  playing  host  to  Project 
Athena,  the  strategic  alliance  among 
the  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  university, 
DEC  and  IBM.  Begun  in  1983,  Athe¬ 
na  was  designed  with  the  dual  aims  of 
giving  MIT  the  resources  to  explore 
the  frontiers  of  IT  in  higher  education 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  two 
of  the  biggest  archrivals  of  the  com¬ 
puter  world  to  develop  ways  to  make 
their  disparate  systems  work  togeth¬ 


er  in  a  prototypical  distributed  com¬ 
puting  network. 

On  the  plus  side,  MIT  received 
some  $80  million  worth  of  state-of- 
the-art  computer  hardware:  proces¬ 
sors,  storage  devices  and  display  ter¬ 
minals  that  are  used  to  enhance  the 
existing  curriculum  and  to  allow  the 
teaching  of  new  subjects,  or  old  sub¬ 
jects  in  novel  ways.  But  on  the  minus 
side,  said  DEC’s  Geer,  who  is  in 
charge  of  Digital’s  portion  of  the  ef¬ 
fort,  “there  is  a  price  to  being  a  guin¬ 
ea  pig.  An  awful  lot  of  early  work  had 
to  be  trashed.  ” 

Among  other  tradeoffs,  Athena  re¬ 
searchers  decided  not  to  guarantee 
that  existing  applications  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  each  time  the  network 
was  updated — a  characteristic  called 
backward  compatibility.  That  meant 
that  with  each  network  improvement, 
a  lot  of  software,  in  Geer’s  term, 
“broke.”  MIT’s  administration,  he 
continued,  “made  the  choice,  over  a 
lot  of  howls,  that  it  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  finish  the  job  within  the  grant 
period  than  it  was  to  worry  about 
backward  compatibility. 

“It’s  like  any  other  risk  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  added.  “You  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  certain  amount  of  turmoil.  ” 

Strategic  partnerships  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  vendors,  and  they  ac¬ 
count  for  a  growing  portion  of  many 
system  builders’  R  &  D  efforts.  Ven¬ 
dors  say  that  the  deals  significantly 
cut  the  costs  of  bringing  new  technol¬ 
ogies  to  market,  and  they  enable  ven¬ 
dors  to  target  their  products  at  clear¬ 
ly  defined  user  needs  rather  than 
trying  to  guess  blindly  what  potential 
customers  will  buy. 

“It  really  has  to  do  with  the  strate¬ 
gic  value  of  the  system,”  said  Dan 
Miley,  product  manager  for  customer 
service  systems  at  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries  Inc.  of  Lowell,  Mass.  “You  can 
build  things  that  perform  generally 
understood  functions,  like  word  pro¬ 
cessing  or  accounts  payable,  in  isola¬ 
tion;  but  as  soon  as  you  contemplate 
systems  that  are  specific  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  area,  then  you  have  to  be  very 
tightly  involved  with  the  customer.” 

Geer  agreed:  “There  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  trying  to  use  [a  new  applica¬ 
tion]  while  it’s  still  in  its  formative 
stages.  .  .  .  Software  that  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  absence  of  daily  use 


USAA  struck  a  deal 
with  IBM  to  develop 
an  imaging-technology 
system  jointly  because , 
said  USAA’s  George 
McCall ,  “we  just 
couldn’t  create  it 


ourselves ;  it  was  just 
too  big.” 
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“The  price  of  being 
a  guinea  pig  ...  is 
a  certain  amount 


of  turmoil 


—Dan  Geer 


[doesn’t  go]  anywhere.” 

Good  partnerships  help  vendors 
avoid  semantic  traps,  said  Peter  Prit¬ 
chard,  vice  president  of  sales  oper¬ 
ations  for  Bedford,  Mass. -based 
Computervision,  a  unit  of  Prime 
Computer  Inc.  His  company  is  work¬ 
ing  on  software  that  will  give  person¬ 
al  computer  users  easy  access  to  the 
data  stored  in  Computervision’s  most 
advanced  engineering  workstations. 
They  know  their  own  product  inti¬ 
mately,  he  said,  “but  you  have  to 
have  a  real  world  partner  somewhere 
who  is  going  to  help  define  ‘effective, 
friendly  interface.  ’  ” 

A  good  application  built  for  an  im¬ 
portant  customer  will  usually  have 
other  takers,  as  Wang’s  Miley 
learned.  Miley  led  the  Wang  team 
that  built  the  imaging  system  for 


Ford  Motor  Co.’s  European  custom¬ 
er  service  operation.  With  three 
years  of  joint  development  effort, 
Ford  and  Wang  have  gotten  produc¬ 
tion  systems  into  service  in  Britain, 
Ireland,  Belgium  and  Spain,  with 
France  and  Germany  due  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  coming  months.  A 
“generalized”  stock  system  should  be 
ready  by  next  winter,  Miley  said,  de¬ 
veloped  in  response  to  interest  heard 
from  other  large  consumer  goods 
manufacturers.  “Company  after  com¬ 
pany  told  us  that  customer  service 
was  something  they  wanted  to  bet¬ 
ter,  but  they  couldn’t  find  any  good 
solutions.  ” 

Strategic  partnerships  also  allow 
vendors  to  see  how  the  needs  of 
their  users  are  evolving.  That  in  turn 
allows  them  to  plan  their  own  product 
and  technology  strategies  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  Computervision,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  had  an  alliance  with  Ford’s 
U.S.  manufacturing  operations  for 
years,  long  before  it  became  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Prime.  That  relationship  al¬ 
lowed  Ford  to  develop  customized 
software  that  coordinates  Ford’s 
manufacturing  and  design  efforts  with 
those  of  its  component  suppliers. 
“We  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  exclusive  remarketer  of  Ford 
software  aimed  primarily  at  the  Ford 
supplier  community,”  said  Pritchard, 
who  spends  his  time  shuttling  be¬ 
tween  Computervision’s  offices  in 
Bedford  and  Ford’s  Detroit-area  fa¬ 
cilities.  “We  ended  up  with  a  broader 
product  offering  [while]  Ford  got 
specific  tools  perhaps  earlier  than  if 
they  had  just  waited  for  the  vendor 
community  to  get  around  to  those  re¬ 
quirements.  ” 

The  future  is  expected  to  bring 
many  more  strategic  alliances,  be¬ 
cause  the  economic  and  technical 
forces  driving  the  movement  to  date 
are  expected  to  intensify,  not  abate. 
“ Au  courant  technology  is  getting  far 
more  complex,  and  the  systems 
themselves  are  far  more  complex,” 
said  Arthur  D.  Little’s  Weizer.  At  the 
same  time,  downsizing  means  that 
companies  have  “fewer  resources, 
...  so  people  are  looking  very  hard 
for  new  ways  to  get  an  advantage. 
[They  are]  willing  to  take  bigger 
risks”  in  order  to  minimize  costs  and 
stretch  scarce  assets.  EE3 


Deepening  the  Relationship 


When  you  find  the  right  vendor,  consider  buying  it 

!  Ilk  ike  Victor  Kiam,  who  liked  his  electric  razor  so  much  he  bought 
||  i|t®  the  company,  there  are  information  technology  users  who  have 
found  some  product  or  service  so  attractive  they  forged  a  financial 
bond  with  the  vendor. 

“It’s  the  ultimate  form  of  strategic  relationship;  you  buy  them  out,  ”  said 
Arthur  D.  Little  senior  consultant  Norman  Weizer. 

Builders  of  large  systems  have  given  capital  infusions  to  potential  strate¬ 
gic  allies  for  years.  For  example,  IBM  helped  the  giant  semiconductor 
maker  Intel  Corp.  get  off  the  ground.  But  the  practice  of  user  companies 
buying  into  vendors  gained  greater  prominence  only  when  General  Motors 
bought  Electronic  Data  Systems  as  a  way  to  advance  GM’s  own  informa¬ 
tion  technology  goals.  “That  may  be  the  best  example”  of  a  user-vendor 
financial  deal,  said  Curt  Beaumont,  an  analyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  “But  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  pattern”  to  those 
types  of  deals  yet,  he  added. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  has  made  a  number  of  strategic  investments 
in  small  IT  firms  that  make  products  that  P&G  is  interested  in.  Five 
years  ago,  the  Cincinnati  consumer  goods  conglomerate  threw  its 
weight  behind  Metaphor  Systems  Inc. ,  of  Mountain  View,  Calif. ,  taking 
6  percent  of  the  firm.  (At  the  same  time,  the  A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  acquired  6 
percent  and  IBM  bought  an  8.3  percent  interest.)  As  a  result  of  the  deal, 
Metaphor  was  able  to  expand  its  market  potential  by  reengineering  its 
data-management  and  -analysis  product — moving  it  off  the  proprietary, 
dedicated  platform  it  had  been  designed  for  and  onto  the  latest  generations 
of  PS/2-  and  OS/2-based  personal  computers.  P&G  and  Nielsen,  mean¬ 
while,  got  sophisticated  software  they  could  use  on  their  existing  multipur¬ 
pose  networks. 

“In  Metaphor  we  saw  software  uniquely  tailored  to  consumer  products 
marketing,  ”  explained  Robert  Herbold,  senior  vice  president  of  P&G.  “That’s 
why  we  took  the  position  in  Metaphor;  to  nurture  it.  ”  — P.  Konstadt 
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XEROX 


Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones ■  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule,  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software,  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course,  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

□  Please  send  me  information. 

D  Please  have  a  sales  _  .. 

Vfi 

representative  contact  me.  /f* 

Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation.  PO.  Box  24. 
Rochester,  NY  14692 
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COMPANY 
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Announcing  CIO  Magazine's 
1990  Information  Industry  Conference 

Information  Strategies 

.  for  the  90s 

Thriving  on  Change 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28  THROUGH  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1990 

with  special  emphasis  on 


ft 

•  CEO  Information  Priorities  •  Achieving  Business  Excellence 

•  Outsourcing  Strategies  •  The  ROI  of  Systems  Integration 

•  Motivating  for  Innovation  •  Maximizing  Customer  Service 

•  Security  &  Privacy  Trends  •  The  Year  Ahead  for  the  Economy! 

•  Imaging  Systems— When?  •  Targeting  Market  Opportunities 

•  Same  Day  Disaster  Recovery  •  The  CIO  As  “Change  Agent” 

For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  CIO  Magazine: 

1-800-343-4935 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin 
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HUMAN  FACTORS 


Be  a  Great  Communicator 


Know  your  stuff,  get  to 
the  point  quickly,  don’t 
try  to  say  too  much, 
include  a  few  sound 
bites  and  don’t  be  a 
stuffed  shirt.  Any 
questions? 

BY  DR.  MURRAY  R.  YEAGER 


CIOs  should  take  a  leaf  from 
Aristotle’s  book,  de  Rhetor- 
ica,  when  it  comes  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  at  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  their 
job:  communicating.  Aristotle’s  basic 
analysis  of  the  communications  pro¬ 
cess  defined  rhetoric  as  “gathering  all 
the  available  means  of  persuasion” — 
and  that’s  what  we’re  constantly  do¬ 
ing. 

The  components  of  a  successful 
CIO  include  good  judgment  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  giving  clients  respect  and 
loyalty,  the  ability  and  desire  to  work 
hard,  continually  building  on  his  or 
her  education,  being  creative — and 
being  a  good  communicator. 

The  communication  component  is 
the  one  that  prevents  many  CIOs, 
whether  their  background  is  busi¬ 
ness,  management  or  technology, 
from  being  good  or  even  great. 


What  is  most  important  in  business 
communication  situations,  as  in  all 
facets  of  communication,  is  to  be 
yourself;  and  that  can  take  a  long 
time  to  master.  But  if  you  can  get 
your  point  across  clearly  and  quickly 
in  conversation,  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  communicating  effectively 
in  any  public  appearance. 

As  Roger  Ailes,  a  communications 
expert  who  counseled  presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  noted,  “For  mid¬ 
dle  management  and  up,  the  primary 
criteria  for  advancement  are  commu¬ 
nication  and  motivation  skills.  ” 

Ailes  also  points  out  that  “good 
communication  starts  with  good  con¬ 
versation.  If  you  converse  well,  then 
you  should  be  able  to  transfer  that 
ability  to  a  lectern  or  TV  or  any  other 
format.  ” 

Senior  executives  who  manage  in¬ 
formation  resource  planning  and  ar¬ 
chitecture  should  strive  for  the  appel¬ 
lation  USA  Today  gave  President 
Bush:  the  “comfortable  communica¬ 
tor.” 

CIOs — whether  they  work  for  a  fi¬ 
nancial,  manufacturing  or  retail 
firm — need  to  improve  their  commu¬ 
nication  skills.  This  is  especially  true 
as  their  companies  become  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  information  processing 
and  increasingly  use  IT  for  competi¬ 
tive  advantage. 

The  challenge  facing  CIOs  today  is 
summed  up  in  the  injunction  set  forth 
by  the  writer  George  Eliot:  “To  man¬ 
age  men,  one  ought  to  have  a  sharp 
mind  in  a  velvet  sheath.” 

After  25  years  of  training  profes¬ 
sionals  and  executives  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  interview  situations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  first  thing  any  CIO  must 
acknowledge  is  that  they’re  being 
photographed  and  recorded — wheth¬ 
er  actually  or  figuratively. 

What  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Aristotelian  triangle  consisting  of 
three  equally  significant  points — the 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARTY  BLAKE 


speech,  the  speaker  and  the  audi¬ 
ence — is  still  valid.  In  today’s  lan¬ 
guage,  what  Aristotle  is  saying  is: 
Know  your  objective,  your  listener(s) 
and  your  approach  before  you  com¬ 
municate  or  make  any  kind  of  a  pitch. 

His  basics  are  still  the  place  to  be¬ 
gin  when  approaching  any  communi¬ 
cation,  whether  it  is  personal  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  one-on-one  or  to  groups  of 
various  sizes  and  situations. 

If  we  turn  to  Aristotle  for  advice, 
his  begining  point  would  be  called  “in¬ 
vention,”  which  he  defined  as  the  in¬ 
tellectual  stock  of  human  ideas.  We 
can  translate  that  to  ask:  What  are 
you  trying  to  say?  What  are  your 
goals  and  purposes  in  this  communi¬ 
cation? 

“Preparation  is  essential  because 
whenever  you  speak  to  other  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Ailes,  “they  must  have  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  that  you  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.  That  doesn’t 
mean  you  have  to  be  the  world’s 
leading  authority  on  the  subject.  But 
your  listeners  should  feel  that  you 
know  more  about  the  subject  than 
they  do  and  that  you’ve  done  some 
preparation  for  addressing  them — ei¬ 
ther  formally  or  informally.  ” 

There  are  only  four  things  you 
won’t  be  forgiven  for  in  commu¬ 
nication:  not  being  prepared, 
comfortable,  committed,  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

Ailes  points  out  that  “good  com¬ 
munications  is  an  art  comprising  lis¬ 
tening,  reacting,  enthusiasm,  empa¬ 
thy,  and  a  mutual  understanding  of 
thought.  ” 

Prescott  Behn,  a  founder  of  the 
Enterprise  Consulting  Group  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Mass. ,  employed  Ailes’  speech¬ 
making  strategy  in  a  one-hour  pre¬ 
sentation  on  successful  marketing/ 
sales  techniques  before  an  audience 
of  management  consultants. 

Behn  also  heeded  Aristotle’s  coun¬ 
sel.  He  had  done  his  homework  and 
without  a  text  brought  out  several 
main  points  (“central  core  ideas”)  so 
that  his  audience  could  remember 
what  he  said.  He  had  a  focus. 

He  talked  about  image:  How  do 
you  look?  (“Dress  for  your  audience 
as  the  Romans  there  do.”)  How  do 
you  sound?  (“Be  affable.”)  Do  you 
appear  confident?  (“Your  knees  don’t 


have  to  go  to  Jell-0  when  you  com¬ 
municate.  ”) 

Behn  also  listened  to  the  input 
from  his  audience,  observing  the  Chi¬ 
nese  proverb,  “Tell  me  and  I’ll  for¬ 
get;  show  me  and  I  may  remember; 
involve  me  and  I’ll  understand.” 

The  next  step  in  Aristotle’s  recipe 
for  successful  communication  is  how 


Senior  executives  who 
manage  information 
resource  planning  and 
architecture  should 
strive  for  the 
appellation  USA 
Today  gave  President 
Bush:  the  “comfortable 
communicator .  ” 


to  approach  the  presentation.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  as  “disposito”  or  orga¬ 
nization.  He  suggested  three  basic 
appeals  used  to  persuade:  logical, 
emotional  and  ethical. 

The  first  impression  you  make  is 
probably  based  more  on  emotional 
and  ethical  reactions  than  on  objec¬ 
tive  or  rational  ones. 

Some  experts  maintain  that  we 
make  a  quick  assessment  of  other 
people  within  seven  seconds  of  first 
meeting  them.  The  non-verbal  com¬ 
munications — your  entrance  into  the 
room,  your  handshake,  your  body 
language,  your  manner  and  bear¬ 
ing — will  register  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously  on  the  “audience,” 
whether  it  be  one  person  or  a  group. 

This  is  even  before  you  speak 
more  than  a  few  words.  One  critical 
aspect  is  your  eye  contact.  Eyes  are 
often  the  first  place  you  look  when 
you  meet  someone  for  the  first  time. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  “Eyes 
can  threaten  like  a  loaded  pistol,  in¬ 
sult  like  a  hiss  or  kick,  or  by  beams 
of  kindness  make  the  heart  dance 
with  joy.”  Dorothy  Samoff,  a  speech 


expert,  has  said  that  “eyes  communi¬ 
cate  volumes.  ” 

Successful  communication  also  re¬ 
quires  that  the  speaker  remember 
that  we  live  in  a  fast-paced  society. 

William  Safire  has  noted  that  “peo¬ 
ple  prefer  short  takes.  .  .  .  The  at¬ 
tention  span  of  most  Americans  is 
about  twenty  seconds,  the  length  of  a 
television  clip.  .  .  .  We’re  becoming  a 
short-take  society.”  You’ve  got  to 
consider  how  much  the  audience  can 
absorb.  What  do  you  want  them  to 
take  out  of  the  session?  If  you  give 
them  too  much,  they  won’t  really  get 
anything. 

Milo  0.  Frank,  business  communi¬ 
cations  consultant  and  author  of  How 
to  Get  Your  Point  Across  in  30  Sec¬ 
onds  or  Less,  says  that  today’s  time 
constraints  are  “not  only  on  yourself, 
but  also  on  those  you’re  trying  to 
convince.”  According  to  Frank,  “The 
hour  of  years  ago  is  the  30  seconds 
of  today.  To  survive  and  move  ahead 
in  business  or  any  other  relationship, 
you  must  be  able  to  get  your  point 
across  swiftly  and  succinctly  in  30 
seconds  or  less.” 

He  adds  that  “even  when  a  person 
has  time  to  listen  to  you,  his  mind 
can  accept  only  so  much  information 
in  one  steady  flow.  ” 

An  example  of  this  occurred  earli¬ 
er  this  year  when  I  was  working  with 
a  client  from  an  HMO.  The  medical 
director  was  a  well-educated  and 
knowledgeable  professional  preparing 
for  a  presentation  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  He  had  written  a  30-minute 
talk.  My  advice  was  to  cut  it  down  to 
10  minutes  to  avoid  information  over¬ 
load.  He  went  before  the  board  with 
the  new  presentation,  making  his 
points  early-on.  After  five  minutes, 
one  of  the  board  members  said, 
“Doctor,  we’ve  got  the  idea;  we’ll  go 
along  with  what  you  propose.”  Short 
and  simple  is  best  in  communicating. 
If  you  give  too  much,  the  audience 
will  miss  the  message. 

Aristotle’s  third  point  of  rhetorical 
analysis  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  style  appropriate  to  the 
three  elements — you,  your  subject 
and  your  listener. 

Your  language  should  be  less  ab¬ 
stract  and  more  personal,  with  exam¬ 
ples  from  your  own  experience  if  ap¬ 
propriate.  Let  the  examples  come 
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There’s  only  one  PBX  system 
that  won’t  be  blown  away  by  the  future. 


When  the  future  comes  knocking,  only  one  PBX  has  both  the  flexible  architecture 
and  power  to  answer  the  challenge.  The  Fujitsu  F9600.™  Unlike  others  who’ve  retro¬ 
fitted  older  PBXs,  the  F9600  was  designed  from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  telecommunication  services— like  ISDN  and  broadband.  For  starters,  its 
distributed  processor  architecture  lets  you  add  capacity  and  functionality  simply 
by  adding  processor  modules.  Its  single  stage  switching  matrix  provides  smooth 
growth  and  fast  processing  of  voice,  data  and,  when  you  need  it,  broadband  services  such  as  video. 
And  thanks  to  its  high-level  applications-oriented  software,  new  applications  can  be  added  as 
quickly  as  your  needs  change. Tbday,  the  system  is  performing 


worldwide  in  over  1,300  installations.  Which  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise,  consid¬ 
ering  Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  pioneer  in  ISDN  technology  and  an  $18  billion  global  leader 
in  computers  and  telecommunications. Tb  see  just  how  much  better  the  F9600 
really  is,  call  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems  at  1-800-654-0715.  You’ll 
find  that  with  the  F9600,  the  future’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


FUJITSU 


FUJITSU  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


€  19W9,  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems.  F9600  is  u  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems. 


from  your  own  wellspring;  it’s  more 
compelling  than  theory. 

Don’t  be  a  pedagogue.  CIOs  will 
communicate  better  if  they  use  a 
nickel,  rather  than  a  quarter  word. 
Don’t  use  too  many  statistics,  even  in 
a  CIO’s  computer-oriented  business 
world.  Use  them  only  when  they  can 
be  persuasive;  people  forget  them. 

Concerning  language:  Talk  with, 
not  to,  your  audience.  You  may  not 
have  a  speech-writer  like  the  ac¬ 
claimed  Peggy  Noonan,  who  wrote 
for  presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  but 
you  ought  to  think  about  sound-bites 
like  “read  my  lips,”  “a  kinder, 
gentler  nation,”  and  “a  fresh  breeze 
is  blowing.”  Creating  a  memorable 
phrase  in  advance  is  not  new  to  suc¬ 
cessful  communications.  In  1776  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote  in  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.”  Earlier  this 
year,  Lee  Iacocca  said  that  Japanese 
automakers  were  wearing  a  “Teflon 
kimono”  that  kept  American  buyers 
from  recognizing  when  domestic  ve¬ 
hicles  were  comparable  to  imports  or 
were  even  better  values  when  they 
sold  for  less. 

As  for  style,  one  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  comes  to  mind  that  occurred 
during  a  training  session  with  a  group 
of  leading  Massachusetts  business¬ 
men.  One  of  the  participants  was  one 
of  the  top  bankers  in  the  nation  at 
that  time.  Despite — or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of — his  status,  he  came  across 
as  a  patrician,  stuffy,  Ivy  League  eli¬ 
tist,  chock-full  of  banking  jargon. 

I  startled  him  with  the  comment 
that  he  projected  a  stuffy  persona  on 
the  video.  I  told  the  banker  that  he’d 
be  a  more  effective  communicator  if 
he  adopted  an  everyday  approach.  In 
later  video  sessions,  he  was  indeed  a 
better  communicator,  in  part  because 
he  kept  his  presentation  short  and 
simple. 

Style,  or  image,  is  critical  to  being 
a  successful  communicator,  and 
that’s  why  video  playback  can 
have  a  strong  impact  as  part  of  the 
preparation  process.  One  of  my  cli¬ 
ents  for  a  major  utility  was  smart  and 
articulate,  but  he  was  creating  a  neg¬ 
ative  impression.  He  parted  his  hair 
down  the  middle,  giving  him  the  look 
of  someone  who  graduated  from  col- 


1  here  are  only  four 
things  you  wont  be 
forgiven  for  in 
communication:  not 
being  prepared , 
comfortable , 
committed ,  and 
interesting . 

lege  in  ’09.  I  got  him  to  part  it  on  the 
side  and  he  looked  20  years  youn¬ 
ger — and  he  also  liked  the  change. 

In  a  study  of  the  abilities  managers 
consider  to  be  most  critical  for  their 
managerial  success,  respondents  rat¬ 
ed  listening  as  the  number-one  area 
of  competency  to  be  developed.  Indi¬ 
viduals  spend  80  percent  of  their 
time  communicating  in  one  way  or 
another.  Of  that  time,  about  45  per¬ 
cent  is  spent  listening.  However,  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  people  on  aver¬ 
age  listen  at  an  effective  rate  of  only 
about  25  percent. 

The  higher  a  CIO  advances  in  man¬ 
agement,  the  more  critical  listening 
ability  and  skill  become.  According  to 
executive  recruiters,  seven  out  of  10 
people  lose  their  jobs  because  of  per¬ 
sonality  skills,  not  because  of  lack  of 
expertise. 

You  have  to  observe  as  well  as  ab¬ 
sorb — again,  with  your  eyes  and 
ears.  Hear  questions  in  terms  of  not 
only  what  is  being  asked,  but  how, 
with  what  emphasis,  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  attitude.  Your  intelli¬ 
gent  questions  may  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  successful  communication 
than  your  intelligent  answers. 

It  requires  careful  listening  to  an¬ 
swer  what  is  really  being  asked,  not 
what  you  think  or  anticipate  is  being 
asked.  This  makes  mandatory  your 
concentration  and,  again,  eye  con¬ 
tact.  You  must  listen  from  the  other 
person’s  point  of  view. 

An  ever-increasing  aspect  of  com¬ 
munication  is  the  use  of  audio/vi¬ 
suals.  The  best  advice  for  successful 
communication  is  the  less,  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Advertising  guru  David  Ogilvy 


once  said  that  the  demons  of  presen¬ 
tations  are  visual  aids.  They  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  going  wrong. 

As  Dorothy  Samoff  has  pointed 
out,  “Depending  on  visual  aids  to  get 
your  message  across  sends  a  signal 
right  off  the  bat  to  the  audience:  ei¬ 
ther  your  written  material  or  your 
personal  chemistry  or  both  aren’t  up 
to  the  job.  Most  people  say  they  use 
visuals  to  underline  a  point.  You  don’t 
need  visuals  for  that.  Emphasize 
your  points  with  your  voice  and  for¬ 
get  the  slides.  But  sometimes  when 
presenting  statistical  material,  you 
will  need  visual  aids.” 

When  I  work  with  clients,  I  ask 
them  to  ask  themselves:  Do  you  real¬ 
ly  need  visuals?  Most  times  the  an¬ 
swer  is  no. 

For  example,  I  was  working  with  a 
doctor  who  was  preparing  for  a  major 
presentation  to  his  peers.  We  started 
with  24  slides.  After  our  consulta¬ 
tion,  he  went  before  the  audience 
with  only  one  slide.  The  presentation 
was  a  success  because  he  didn’t  clut¬ 
ter  it  with  distractions  from  the  mes¬ 
sage.  The  one  slide  really  spoke  for 
itself. 

Delivery  is  Aristotle’s  fourth  es¬ 
sential  consideration.  CIOs  don’t 
need  to  commit  the  communication 
faux  pas  of  a  big-time  performer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
port:  “Michael  Jackson  is  the  $20 
million  corporate  spokesman  who 
won’t  speak.  ‘Protect  me.  .  .  .  Don’t 
let  them  ask  me  questions,’  Jackson 
whispered  to  a  top  executive  from 
L.A.  Gear  at  a  press  conference. 
The  100  reporters  jeered  when  he 
left  before  taking  any  questions.  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  the  public-relations  per¬ 
son’s  dream,  with  excellent  delivery, 
articulate  speech,  and  fast  uptake  and 
return  in  press  sessions.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  “on”  in  public,  so  there  was  a 
consistency  of  presentational  style. 
Bright  and  alert,  he  was  the  quintes¬ 
sential  public-relations  communica¬ 
tor:  always  aware  of  the  audience  and 
his  impact.  Eio] 


Dr.  Murray  R.  Yeager  teaches  com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Maine  and  is  president  of 
Image  Communications  of  Belmont, 
Mass. 
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We  can,  however,  provide  whatever’s 
necessary  to  make  videoconferencing  a 
working  reality  in  your  company.  All  it  takes 
is  one  phone  call.  We’ll  coordinate  every¬ 
thing—  design,  installation,  maintenance, 
you  name  it. 

And  only  Pacific  Bell  offers  the  breadth 
of  data  transport  and  videoconferencing 
systems  required  to  meet  all  your  company’s 
needs  in  picture -perfect  fashion.  From  basic 
day-to-day  communications,  to  the  more 
specialized  demands  of  top  management. 


What’s  more,  you’ll  be  working  with 
a  company  you  can  trust.  A  company  well- 
versed  in  responding  quickly  to  the  growing 
communications  needs  of  business,  with 
solutions  of  the  highest  quality  and  reliability. 

For  example,  after  last  October’s  Bay 
Area  earthquake,  Pacific  Bell  set  up  a  system 
that  provided  key  video  communication 
among  emergency  relief  agencies  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  San  Francisco  and  mountain  View. 

The  critics  were  visibly  impressed. 
According  to  Jon  Madzelan,  Chief  of  Tele¬ 


communications  for  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Services  in  Sacramento,  “The  unanimous 
response  of  all  participants  was  extremely 
favorable.  We  all  now  wonder  if  we  could 
have  done  as  well  without  it!  I  doubt  it.” 

Why  not  see  for  yourself.  For  full  details 
and  a  videoconferencing  demonstration,  con¬ 
tact  your  Pacific  Bell  Account  Representative, 
or  call  1-800-622-0735,  extension  201. 

We’ll  make  you  look  very  good,  indeed. 

Were  making  things  easier.. 


A  PACIFIC  TELES/S  COMPANY  / //fill 
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Data  Communications  Group 


For  on-demand,  high-speed  data  tram 


Only  AI&T  ACCUNET® 
Switched  Digital  Services  lets  you 
transmit  data  on  a  dial-up  basis 
to  just  about  anywhere. 

Maybe  you  need  to  send  bulk  data  to 
Denver  but  Denver’s  not  on  your  private  network. 
With  AT&T  ACCUNET  Switched  Digital  Services, 
you  can  do  it  as  often  or  as  infrequently  as  you  like 
without  adding  a  new  location  to  your  network. 


SDS  is  a  fully  supported  public  network 
designed  and  maintained  for  switched  digital 
service.  And  it’s  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

It’s  not  just  limited  to  56  kbps,  either.  You  can 
use  SDS  for  speeds  of  64  and  even  384  kbps. 

And  whether  you  need  us  for  video  conferencing, 
high-speed  facsimile,  peak- time  overflow  Image 
Retrieval  or  CAD/CAM, you  can  transmit  data  to  just 
about  anywhere  outside  of  your  network. 

Even  France,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Australia,  the  U.K., 


mission,  no  one  goes  as  far  asAESI 


the  Netherlands,  Singapore  and  Bermuda. 

So  if  your  private  network  doesn’t  always  go  as 
far  as  you’d  like,  give  us  a  call.  We’ll  help  you  expand 
your  horizons. 

Flexibility. 

Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  AT&T  ACCUNET 
Switched  Digital  Services,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  247T212,  Ext.  150. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


A  Fresh  Look  at  Unix 


Among  the  dozens  of  operat¬ 
ing  systems  in  use  today, 
only  Unix  can  run  on  com¬ 
puters  of  any  size,  and  on 
virtually  any  processor. 
IBM  Corp.’s  MVS  won’t  do  it.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  ’s  VMS  will  run  on  a 
broad  range  of  platforms,  but  only  if 
they  wear  the  DEC  label.  MS-DOS, 
the  next-most-portable  operating 
system  in  existence,  runs  on  millions 
of  personal  computers  from  a  legion 
of  vendors,  but  only  on  personal 
computers.  OS/2,  expected  by  many 
(but  not  all)  analysts  to  replace  MS- 
DOS  on  the  desktop,  will  have  the 
same  restriction,  as  far  as  anyone  in 
a  position  to  talk  about  the  operating 
system’s  future  will  say. 

Unix  has  other  sterling  qualities, 
too.  Its  ability  to  support  multiple  us¬ 
ers  performing  multiple  tasks  is  one. 
Built-in  communication  facilities  is  an¬ 
other.  But  it  is  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem’s  comparative  indifference  to  the 
computing  environment  in  which  it  is 
being  asked  to  work  that  is  inspiring 
information  technology  managers  to 
take  a  second  look  at  what  used  to 
be  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  tech¬ 
nically  oriented  user. 


The  emerging  star 
quality  of  Unix  is 
slowly  turning  the 
heads  of  corporate 
CIOs.  If  you’re  not  at 
least  looking,  you 
might  someday  be 
asked  to  explain 
why  not 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


Multi-platform  capability  confers  a 
significant  benefit  on  Unix  users:  the 
ability  to  pick  and  choose  among 
hardware  vendors.  This  turns  com¬ 
puters  into  commodities  and  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  contributing  factor  in  the  disparity 
of  prices  between  Unix  workstations 
and  those  based  on  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  systems. 

Why  wouldn’t  a  technology  man¬ 
ager  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  the 
price/performance  profile  of  a  work¬ 
station  based  on  a  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  system  is  an  order  of  magnitude 
higher  than  that  of  a  Unix  machine? 
Measured  in  million  instructions  per 
second  (MIPS),  Unix  workstations 
can  be  had  for  $1,000  per  MIPS. 
Workstations  running  proprietary  op¬ 
erating  systems  cost  at  least  10 
times  as  much. 

A  survey  of  129  commercial  com¬ 
puter  sites  done  at  the  end  of  1989 
by  International  Data  Corp.,  the  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  market-research 
organization,  leaves  no  doubt  that  IS 
management  is  beginning  to  take 
Unix  very  seriously.  Only  30  percent 
of  respondents  disagreed  or  had  no 
opinion  on  the  statement,  “Unix  is 
my  operating  system  of  choice  for 
addressing  my  business  problems  in 
the  1990s.” 

The  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.,  market 
researchers  in  Boston,  predicts  that 
the  current  $13  billion  market  for 
Unix  hardware  and  software  will  grow 
to  $30  billion  in  1994.  Something 
must  be  going  on  here,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  IS  executive  to  find  out 
what  it  is. 

Vendor  independence  and  the  cost 
of  MIPS  are  powerful  inducements  to 
consider  Unix,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones.  When  an  organization  out¬ 
grows  the  proprietary  platform  for 
which  its  applications  were  built,  the 
only  option  is  to  rewrite  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  another  environment,  at  a 
cost  figured  in  multiple  work  months. 
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It's  time  you  had  a  magazine 
that  gives  you  the  vision! 

Complete  this  application.  If  you  qualify,  you  will  receive  every  monthly  issue 
of  CIO  without  cost.  You  must  answer  all  of  the  following  questions,  and  sign 
and  date  the  form,  in  order  to  have  this  application  considered. 


Business  Telephone:  ( _ ) 


First  Name  Middle  Init.  Last  Name  (please  print) 


Title 


Company  Name 


Signature _ 

Date _ 

Is  this  your  home  address?  □  Yes  □  No 
If  yes,  please  provide  your  business  address  below: 


Division 


Address 


City  State  Zip 


Company  Name 


Division 


Address 


I  wish  to  receive  a  free  subscription  to  CIO  magazine. 
□  Yes  □  No 


1 .  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  title  within 
your  organization?  (Circle  one  only) 

10.  President,  Owner,  Partner,  General  Manager 

20.  VP/Director/Manager  of  Information  Systems/MIS/DP 

30.  VP/Dir/Mgr  of  Data/Voice  Communications  Systems 

40.  VP/Dir  Fin/Controller 

50.  CIO— Chief  Information  Officer 

60.  MIS/DP/Communications  Consultant 

65.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Accounting 

75.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Engineering/Manufacturing 

80.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Marketing/Sales 

85.  VP/Dir/Mgr  Operations/Administration 

90.  Other  (Please  specify) _ 

la.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  primary 
function?  (Circle  one  only) 


A.  Corporate  Managment 

B.  Financial  Management 

C.  DP/MIS/Communications/Information  Systems 
Management 

D.  Engineering/Manufacturing  Management 

E.  Marketing/Sales  Management 

F.  Operations/Administration 

Z.  Other  (Please  specify) _ 

2.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  organiza¬ 
tion's  industry  or  function?  (Circle  one  only) 


10.  Manufacturer  of  Computers,  Communic.,  or 
Peripheral  Equipment 

1 1 .  Manufacturer  of  other  products/processes  not 
included  above 

12.  Finance:  Banking 

13.  Finance:  Insurance 

14.  Finance:  Securities 

15.  Finance:  Real  Estate,  Credit  or  Securities 

16.  Wholesale  or  Retail  Trade 

17.  Government:  Federal,  State  or  Local 

18.  Military 

19.  Transportation:  Land,  Sea  or  Air 

20.  Education:  College,  University,  Library,  Secondary,  Other 

21 .  Medical  Services 

22.  Utility:  Communications 

23.  Utility:  Electric,  Gas,  Sanitation 

24.  Hotels  or  Recreation 

25.  Accounting  or  Legal  Services 

26.  Communications:  Publ.,  Broadcast,  Advertising, 

Public  Relations 

27.  Computer  and  Data  Processing  Services  and  Software 

28.  Business  Services  (other  than  computer) 

29.  Research  &  Development 

30.  Aerospace/Defense  Contractor 

31 .  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/Refining/Agriculture 

99.  Other  (Please  specify) _ 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees: 


A.  In  your  entire  org. 

(Circle  one  only) 

1.  <100 
2. 101-500 
3. 501-1000 
4. 1001-5000 
5.  >5000 


B.  At  this  location 
(Circle  one  only) 
1.  <100 
2. 101-500 
3. 501-1000 
4. 1001-5000 
5.  >5000 


City 


State  Zip 


4.  What  are  the  total  annual  revenues  of  your  entire 
organization? 

A.  Less  than  $25  Million  D.  $500  Million  to  $1  Billion 

B.  $25  to  $100  Million  E.  Over  $1  Billion 

C.  $100  to  $500  Million 

5.  What  is  your  organization's  total  annual  budget  for 
information  services,  including  computers,  communica¬ 
tions  and  office  automation— including  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  consulting  and  staff.  (Circle  one  only) 

A.  <$500,000  E.  $5  Million  to  $10  Million 

B.  $500,000  to  $1  Million  F.  $10  Million  to  $50  Million 

C.  $1  Million  to  $3  Million  G.Over  $50  Million 

D.  $3  Million  to  $5  Million 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  above  budget  are  you 
personally  involved  with?  (Circle  one  only) 

A.  <10%  D.  41%  to  60% 

B.  1 1  %  to  25%  E.  61  %  to  80% 

C.  26%  to  40%  F.  81  %  to  1 00% 

7.  For  each  of  the  following  categories  of  computers, 
circle  the  letter  by  the  brand  name  of  those  computers 
which  are  installed  at  this  site:  (Circle  all  that  apply) 

A.  Medium  to  Large  Scale  Computers 

10.  IBM  14.  DEC  18.  Fujitsu 

11.  Unisys  15.  NCR  19.  Cray 

12.  Amdahl  16.  Data  Gen.  20.  Tandem 

13.  Prime  17.  Honeywell/Bull 

90.  Other  (Specify) _ 

B.  Small-Scale,  Multi-User  Systems 

30.  IBM  34.  DEC  37.  Honeywell/Bull 

31.  Unisys  35.  NCR  38.  Fujitsu 

32.  Hewlett-Packard  36.  Prime  39.  Data  General 

33.  Wang 

95.  Other  (Specify) _ 

C.  PC/Micros,  single  user  or  networked 


50.  IBM  55.  AT&T 

51.  NCR  56.  Tandy 

52.  Wyse  57.  DEC 

53.  NEC  58.  Compaq 

54.  Apple 

99.  Other  (Specify) _ 


59.  Wang 

60.  Hewlett-Packard 

61 .  PCs  Limited 

62.  Zenith 


8.  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  services  your  organization  uses:  (Circle  all  that  apply) 


A.  AT&T  D.  US  Sprint 

B.  ITT  E.  Other  (Specify) _ 

C.  MCI 

9.  Please  circle  below  all  the  products  and  services  that 
you  help  acquire,  either  through  approval,  planning, 
recommendations,  or  specification. 

10.  Computer  Systems  Hardware 

1 1 .  Computer  Systems  Software 

12.  Communications  Systems  Hardware 

13.  Communications  Systems  Software 

14.  Office  Automation  Hardware 

15.  Office  Automation  Software 

16.  PC/Workstation  Hardware 

17.  PC/Workstation  Software 
99.  None  of  the  above 
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Are  there  additional  officers  or  directors  at  your 
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a  complimentary  subscription  to  CIO  FREE  of 
charge? 
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Open  Hostilities 


With,  the  two  main  standards  bodies  still 
at  odds,  users  can  abandon  hope  for  now  of  a 
unified  Unix  universe 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the  hostility  between  the  Open  Software 
Foundation  (OSF — the  group  founded  to  counter  the  threat  perceived 
when  Sun  Microsystems  and  AT&T  joined  forces  to  develop  System  V 
Release  4)  and  Unix  International  (UI — the  organization  that  AT&T  acti¬ 
vated  to  counter  the  establishment  of  OSF)  might  end  in  a  merger  of  the 
two  entities. 

Both  sides  agreed  on  two  points  in  talks  that  broke  down  last  April: 
System  V  Release  4  would  be  the  basis  of  a  jointly  developed  product,  and 
dismissals  would  be  required  to  trim  the  staff  of  800  to  900  people  current¬ 
ly  working  for  OSF,  UI  and  AT&T’s  Unix  Software  Operation  (USO)  divi¬ 
sion.  (USO  is  a  division  of  AT&T  while  UI  is  an  organization  of  AT&T  and 
some  of  its  customers.) 

The  question  of  where  the  staff  cuts  would  be  made,  however,  remained 
on  the  table  when  the  negotiators  walked  away.  So,  too,  did  the  matter  of 
the  value  of  USO,  which  AT&T  would  have  sold  to  the  surviving  organiza¬ 
tion.  AT&T  valued  USO  at  about  $400  million.  Too  steep  a  price,  said 
OSF,  for  a  division  that  had  yet  to  turn  a  profit. 

Further,  OSF  insisted  on  equal  ownership  of  the  surviving  company  from 
its  inception.  AT&T  wanted  to  retain  a  larger  share  at  the  outset,  express¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  decrease  ownership  to  equality  over  a  few  years,  but 
arguing  that  the  alternative  would  lead  to  massive  layoffs  at  USO  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  considerable  talent. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  at  least,  user  organizations  can  abandon 
hope  of  a  single  set  of  portability  standards,  with  one  development  organi¬ 
zation  to  support  and  enhance  them.  But  two  not-very-different  flavors  of 
Unix  is  still  a  great  deal  better  than  the  30-or-so  very  different  proprietary 
operating  systems  that  integrators  have  come  to  know  and  hate. 

— M.  Williamson 


Moving  from  one  Unix  platform  to 
another  may  be  as  simple  as  buying 
another  compiler  and  recompiling 
source  code.  At  worst,  the  tweaking 
required  to  move  from  one  flavor  of 
Unix  to  another  is  done  in  a  few 
weeks,  according  to  many  who  have 
done  it. 

Extending  the  life  of  commercial 
applications  is  one  facet  that  com¬ 
mands  attention.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  the  programmer’s  reach  is  ex¬ 
tended  across  multiple  platforms. 
Learning  the  differences  between 
various  incarnations  of  Unix  is  a  triv¬ 
ial  task  compared  with  learning  to 
program  for  MVS  once  VMS  has 
been  mastered,  for  example. 

The  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.,  market 
researchers  in  Boston, 
predicts  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  $13  billion  market 
for  Unix  hardware  and 
software  will  grow  to 
$30  billion  in  1994. 
Something  must  be 
going  on  here,  and  it 
behooves  every  IS 
executive  to  find  out 
what  it  is. 


An  obvious  question  arises:  Why, 
if  it’s  that  simple  and  that  beneficial, 
doesn’t  everyone  agree  that  Unix  is 
the  wave  of  the  future?  The  answers 
point  up  Unix’s  shortcomings. 

First  is  the  fact  that  until  recently, 
the  interface  between  Unix  and  end 
users  was  absolutely  surly.  MS-DOS 
without  Wmdows  was  bad  enough, 
but  at  least  the  user  had  a  mnemonic 
hook  to  help  remember  that  typing 
“dir”  would  display  the  contents  of  a 


hard  disk  directory.  In  Unix  the  com¬ 
mand  is  “Is.”  What  about  trying  to 
remember  that  “mv”  means  “re¬ 
name,”  “cat”  is  for  displaying  the 
contents  of  a  file  on-screen,  and  “df  ’ 
checks  for  unused  hard  disk  space? 
That’s  hardly  the  kind  of  productiv¬ 
ity-enhancing  user  interface  that  wins 
friends  and  influences  people  to  love 
the  IS  department. 

Further,  Unix  was  designed  at 
AT&T  (which  holds  the  rights  to  the 
name  and  the  basic  kernel  of  code)  to 
facilitate  computer-to-computer  com¬ 
munications.  Written  in  the  C  lan¬ 
guage  (also  developed  at  AT&T),  the 
plain  vanilla  version  of  Unix — the 
part  that  remains  the  same  from  ma¬ 


chine  to  machine — is  limited  in  func¬ 
tionality.  For  example,  it  was  not 
made  for  real-time  applications  or 
transaction  processing,  a  fact  reflect¬ 
ed  in  its  performance  characteristics. 

The  fact  that  Unix  is  written  in  a 
well-known,  high-level  language  has 
led  to  the  proliferation  of  variants, 
developed  by  vendors  who  bought 
source  code  rights  so  that  they  could 
augment  its  capabilities.  The  result  is 
a  better  Unix  but  diminished  portabil¬ 
ity,  which  some  managers  have  seen 
as  a  deterrent  to  adoption. 

Off-the-shelf  Unix  applications 
have  been  slow  to  appear.  When 
AT&T  began  to  market  Unix  to  the 
general  public  after  the  1984  divesti- 
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ture  of  the  Bell  operating  companies 
freed  it  to  do  so,  the  target  was  the 
technical,  scientific,  and  engineering 
market,  where  there  was  little  per¬ 
ceived  need  for  spreadsheets  and 
word  processors. 

Perhaps  most  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  many  IS  managers  is 
the  potential  loss  of  control  implied  in 
the  adoption  of  an  operating  system 
that  turns  workstations  into  commod¬ 
ity  purchases.  Purchasing  would  be 
easily  decentralized,  much  like  the 
PC  phenomenon  of  the  mid-1980s, 
with  IS  being  responsible  for  sup¬ 
porting  equipment  about  whose  ac¬ 
quisition  they  were  never  consulted. 

But  Unix  now  has  characteristics 
that  should  broaden  its  commercial 
appeal.  The  winnowing  process  that 
characterizes  a  commodity  market¬ 
place  has  left  two  major  strains  to 
dominate  it:  AT&T’s  System  V  and 
the  version  developed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  lat¬ 
est  release  of  which  is  Berkeley  4.3. 
Xenix,  developed  by  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  spun  off  to  The  Santa  Cruz  Op¬ 
eration  Inc.  as  SCO/Xenix,  is  the 
dominant  PC  version.  (Last  year  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  recognizing  the  potential  im¬ 
portance  of  Unix  on  PC  worksta¬ 
tions,  acquired  a  20  percent  stake  in 
SCO,  a  move  that  simultaneously  im¬ 
proved  SCO’s  fiscal  health  and  virtu¬ 
ally  guaranteed  that  there  would  be 
no  major  competitors  in  the  PC- 
based  Unix  arena.) 

Also  late  in  1989,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and  Unix  Software  Oper¬ 
ation  (USO),  the  AT&T  division  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  its  Unix  product, 
introduced  System  V  Release  4, 
which  incorporates  enhancements 
found  in  Berkeley  Software  Distribu¬ 
tion  (BSD)  Unix  4.3,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems’  Sun  OS,  and  Xenix,  reducing 
still  further  the  work  required  to 
move  between  platforms.  This  year’s 
enhancements  add  multi-language  ca¬ 
pabilities,  enabling  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  applications  to  communicate 
with  users  in  several  spoken  lan¬ 
guages,  including  French,  German 
and  Japanese.  Japan’s  Sigma  soft- 
ware-development  consortium  has 
adopted  System  V.4  as  its  standard 
operating  system. 


Meanwhile,  the  Open  Software 
Foundation,  formed  in  1988  by  Unix 
vendors  who  felt  threatened  by  the 
alliance  between  Sun  and  AT&T  that 
was  to  spawn  System  V.4,  continues 
to  develop  another  Unix  strain, 
named  OSF/1.  We  can  expect  to  see 
its  release  in  1991. 

The  user-hostile  Unix  interface  is 


1  he  user-hostile  Unix 
interface  is  also 
undergoing  a 
transformation  with 
the  introduction  of 
graphical  user 
interfaces  as  sexy  and 
capable  as  anything 
we’ve  seen  on  the  PC 
to  date. 


also  undergoing  a  transformation 
with  the  introduction  of  graphical 
user  interfaces  as  sexy  and  capable 
as  anything  we’ve  seen  on  the  PC  to 
date.  AT&T’s  Open  Look  and  OSF/ 
Motif,  which  is  based  on  the  MIT-de¬ 
veloped  X  Window  user-interface 
standard,  both  became  generally 
available  in  the  summer  of  1989. 
Both  eliminate  the  need  for  business 
users  to  master  Unix’s  cryptic  com¬ 
mand  structure,  but  writing  applica¬ 
tions  for  them  turns  out  to  be  hardly 
a  day  at  the  beach.  That  has  created 
a  market  opportunity  for  companies 
such  as  TeleSoft,  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  whose  product  line  includes 
TeleUSE,  a  user-interface  manage¬ 
ment  system  for  OSF/Motif. 

Off-the-shelf  applications  are  no 
longer  scarce.  Microsoft  Word  and 
WordPerfect,  the  two  leading  PC 
word-processing  packages,  are  now 
available  in  Unix  versions. 

To  make  the  migration  of  applica¬ 
tions  from  one  generation  of  hard¬ 


ware  to  the  next  nearly  effortless, 
companies  such  as  Liant  Software 
Corp.,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  pro¬ 
vide  host-independent  application-de¬ 
velopment  tools  and  languages. 

In  the  software  development  are¬ 
na,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  offers  computer  aided 
software  engineering  (CASE)  ven¬ 
dors  the  opportunity  to  sign  up  for 
the  CASEdge  program,  integrating 
tools  across  the  development  life  cy¬ 
cle  in  a  Unix  environment.  IBM  has 
announced  plans  to  blend  CASE  tools 
running  under  AIX,  its  version  of 
Unix. 

Workstation  prices  continue  to  fall. 
This  summer,  IBM  released  a  low- 
end  RS/6000  workstation  with  a 
$500-per-MIPS  price  tag.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  countered  with  a  12.5  MIPS 
SPARCstation  priced  at  $5,000 — 
beating  IBM’s  per-MIPS  price  by 
$100.  Bull  HN  Information  Systems 
Inc.,  based  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  an¬ 
nounced  a  line  of  workstations  that 
run  in  the  Bull  Open  Software  (BOS) 
environment,  based  on  Unix  System 
V  with  Berkeley  4.3  extensions. 
DEC  weighed  in  with  workstations 
that  run  only  Ultrix,  the  DEC  flavor 
of  Unix,  forsaking  the  proprietary 
VMS  operating  system. 

Stratus  Computer  Inc.  in  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Mass.,  delivered  Unix-based 
fault-tolerant  online  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  with  the  introduction  of  the 
XA2000  Model  30  machine. 

One  by  one,  except  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  absolute  purchasing  control, 
objections  to  Unix  as  a  commercial 
operating  system  are  crumbling.  To 
solve  the  control-and-support  prob¬ 
lem,  far-sighted  IS  executives  are 
trading  their  purchasing  power  for 
the  authority  to  promulgate  “OK-to- 
buy”  lists  from  which  user  organiza¬ 
tions  can  make  their  selections. 

The  move  toward  Unix  may  not  be 
right  for  every  company,  but  CIOs 
who  have  opted  against  exploring  its 
advisability  will  someday  be  called 
upon  to  explain  their  reasons.  The 
answer  had  better  be  good.  ISio] 


Mickey  Williamson  heads  the  Qwerty 
Group  and  edits  the  newsletter  CASE 
Strategies. 
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NOTTO  MENTION  PCS,  PERIPHERALS,  MMIS  AND  NETWORKS. 


That's  a  pretty  big  claim.  But  Data  Preference  is 
ready  to  back  it  up. 

With  a  stellar  selection  of  new,  high-performance 
PCs,  peripherals,  minicomputers,  workstations  and  net¬ 
work  software  from  the  largest  variety  of  vendors  under 
the  sun. 

And  with  an  entire  galaxy  of  support  services, 
including  installation,  on-site  or 
return-to-depot  maintenance,  time- 
and-materials  programs,  a  toll-free 
diagnostics  line,  and  a  lot  more. 


In  fact,  whatever  your  preference  in  computers, 

Data  Preference  has  it.  Just  like  we  did  under  our  old  name, 
Leasametric  Data  Communications,  since  1962. 

We  cover  the  entire  universe  of  finance  programs, 
too,  including  renting,  leasing,  and  sales.  Not  to  mention 
offices  across  the  U.S.  and  in  the  U.K. 

So,  if  you've  been  searching  the  skies  for  the  best 
service  and  selection  in  computers, 
look  up  Data  Preference.  Well  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  best 
rental  package  to  meet  your  needs. 


DATAPreference 


Incorporated 

Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 


Northwest  800.343.7368, 415.574.5797  •  Southwest  800.638.7854, 818.708.2669  •  Central  800.323.4823, 708.595.2700  •  Northeast  800.241.5841 
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across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 

Production. 


CA-UNIPACK®/APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UN  IPACK®/ASM— Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM’s 
solution,  CA-UN IPACK/ ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 


It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


Performance 


■R 

—  -  -  ~ 

i 

Storage 

Production 


Administration 


Security 


Only  CA-UN  IPACK  solutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entirejunctional  areas  of  the  data  center.  Working 
together  they  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data  center 

automation  and  service  level  performance. 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK®  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage, 

Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now;  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s,  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  oj every  CA 
software  solution. 


Presenting  All  The  Sy 

Software  'feu’ll 


stems  Management 

Need  Fa  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
)ther  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
nost  advanced  security  control  and 
mdit  software  in  the  world: 

Security 


CA-UNIPACK®/SCA-Security 
r  Control  and  Auditing. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
i  wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 

■  VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACK®/PMA- Performance 
Measurement  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
online  performance  monitoring  and 


Performance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK®/DCA— Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administration. 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE®/II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock- and  around  the  world. 

Altogether;  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  thaf  s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 
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EVENTS 


1990  Society  for 
Information  Management 
Annual  Conference 

The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
September  9-13 
Society  for  Information 
Management 
312  644-6610 

Information  management  in 
transition  is  the  focus  of  this 
conference.  Key  topics  for 
discussion  include  outsourc¬ 
ing,  downsizing,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  management  decision 
processes,  and  business  func¬ 
tional  processes.  There  are 
also  tours  to  view  IS  applica¬ 
tions  at  seven  organizations. 
Registration  fees:  $545- 
$1,195. 


The  James  Wetherbe 
Seminar  on  Systems 
Development:  Agenda  for 
the  1990s 

Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
October  4  &  5; 

Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto 
October  11  &  12 
Association  for  Systems 
Management 
216243-6900 

Topics  covered  at  this  seminar 
include  conquering  the  black 
hole  of  systems  maintenance, 
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identifying  strategic  and  value- 
added  applications,  achieving 
integration  and  reducing  back¬ 
log,  getting  requirements 
right  the  first  time,  improving 
quality  in  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  and  overcoming  resis¬ 
tance  to  change.  Registration 
fees:  $620  for  Association  for 
Systems  Management  mem¬ 
bers;  $695  for  nonmembers. 


Information  Strategies  for 
the  ’90s:  Thriving  on 
Change 

The  Hyatt  Grand  Champions 

Resort,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

October  28-30 

CIO  Magazine  and  AMR 

International 

508  872-8200 

The  CIO  as  “change  agent”  is 
the  focus  of  this  conference. 
Topics  emphasized  include 
outsourcing  strategies,  securi¬ 
ty  and  privacy  trends,  moti¬ 
vating  for  innovation,  the  ROI 
of  systems  integration,  same- 
day  disaster  recovery,  CEO 
information  imperatives, 
achieving  business  excellence, 
and  maximizing  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  Registration  fees:  $895- 
$1,350. 
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CONFERENCE  THEME: 

RE-THINKING  THE  NETWORK:  TODAY'S  MOST 
CRITICAL  BUSINESS  CHALLENGE" 

More  than  70  sessions  —  basic,  intermediate  and  advanced  —  will  be 
clustered  around  9  topical  tracks:  ISDN  •  LAN  Interconnect  •  WAN  • 
X.400,  X.500,  EDI  •  Wireless  Communications  •  Client  Server  •  Policy 
and  Regulation  •  International  Scene. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

Tuesday,  January  29,  9:30  A.M.  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  from 
Tennessee,  proponent  of  national  "information  superhighways,"  to  deliver 
keynote  address.  Don't  miss  it! 


15  FULL-DAY  TUTORIALS  TO  SHARPEN 
YOUR  SKILLS 

There's  no  quicker  way  to  get  up  to  speed!  Choose  from  such  vital  topics 
as:  Next  Generation  Network  Architecture,  LAN  Design,  Client  Server  Com¬ 
puting  or  Strategic  and  Tactical  Planning  For  Global  Telecommunications  — 
to  name  a  few.  Receive  valuable  courseware  and  CEU  credits,  too. 


□  YES,  I  want  to  take  the  next  step  in  advancing  my  networking 
capabilities.  Send  me  complete  conference  information. 


Name 


Address 


State 


Telephone 

Mail  to:  COMMUNICATION  NETWORKS,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107. 
FAX  #:  508-872-8237. 
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ATTEND: 
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COMMUNICATION 

NETWORKS 

CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 


January  28-31, 1991 

Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 


Is  your  network  keeping  up  with  demand? 
Providing  all  the  speed,  flexibility  and  services 
that  today's  network  technologies  offer? 


LINK  UP  WITH  THE  NEWEST  NETWORKING  IDEAS 

If  you're  ready  to  re-evaluate  network  systems,  objectives  and  capabilities, 
you  need  the  most  accurate,  incisive  and  timely  information  available.  The 
best  place  to  find  it?  At  the  Communication  Networks  Conference,  January 
29-31  —  where  you'll  hear  distinguished  speakers  from  user  companies  in 
the  forefront  of  network  exploration  . . .  from  leading  consulting  firms  . . . 
from  top  universities  ...  and  from  high-technology  firms. 


CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  Can  technology  be  used  to 
support  creativity? 


Some  say  that’s  not  its 
proper  role.  But  others 
claim  that  technology 
frees  the  individual  from 
mundane  chores  to 
concentrate  on  more 
worthy  tasks. 


Paul  Berger 

President  of  Paul  Berger  Con¬ 
sulting  Inc.  and  PBC  Manage¬ 
ment  Video  Programs  in  Law- 
renceville,  N.J. 

ii  Yes — but  a  lot  depends  on 
the  individual. 

In  some  cases  people  prefer 
to  have  routine  drudgery  kind 
of  work.  They’re  comfortable 
with  it.  They  wait  for  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  react  to  it. 

Other  people  look  for  ways 
either  to  free  themselves  up 
to  do  other  kinds  of  things  or 
to  leapfrog  up  above  the  regu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  systems.  I  know 
people  who  have  really  used 
information  systems  to  great 
advantage  to  do  better  analy¬ 
sis  and  make  better  deci¬ 
sions — all  the  things  we  used 
to  tell  people  they  should  be 
doing. 

“There’s  nothing  intrinsic  in 
using  technology  that  will 
make  someone  use  the  time 
that’s  freed  up  creatively.  In 
fact,  very  often  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  freeing  up  time  but 
with  how  the  person  works. 

“You  have  to  believe  that 
you  can  encourage  creativity 
in  order  to  generate  new  ideas 
or  improve  processes. 

“What  technology  can  allow 
you  to  do  is  to  collapse  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  routine  things.  And 
if  you  really  rethink  the  pro¬ 
cesses  and  redefine  the  job 
that’s  being  done,  you  can 
really  make  major  changes  in 
productivity.  If  you  look  at 
any  company  that’s  had  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  technology, 
they’ve  made  changes  in  the 
work  process.  77 


Susan  M.  Mersereau 

Vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Weyerhaeuser  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  a  division  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

1 1  Whenever  you  help  people 
see  things  differently — give 
them  a  new  set  of  lenses — 
that  triggers  a  creative  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  person.  I  don’t 
think  computers  are  creative; 

I  think  people  are.  By  giving 
people  a  new  way  of  doing 
something,  computers  stimu¬ 
late  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  it. 

“I  start  out  with  a  basic  as¬ 
sumption  that  you  have  linear 
ways  of  thinking,  and  you 
have  more  intuitive  or  holistic 
ways  of  thinking.  I’ve  done  a 
lot  of  work  with  Sumi  brush 
painting,  a  Japanese  form  of 
art  wherein,  in  order  to  clear¬ 
ly  understand  what  I’m  see¬ 
ing,  I  have  to  switch  from 
looking  at  a  tree  as  a  tree  and 
focus  instead  on  the  shapes 
and  colors  and  dimensions.  So 
I’ve  shifted  from  one  way  of 
using  my  brain  to  another.  I 
believe  that  programming  is 
much  more  sequential,  logical 
and  linear  than  it  is  intuitive, 
holistic  or  creative.  Com-  M 

puters  are  sometimes  | 

stuck  in  the  former  mode  \ 
because  you  have  to  n 

name  things  in  order  for  y 

the  computer  to  recognize  ' 

them. 

“I  don’t  think  corporate 
America  is  squelching  creativ¬ 
ity.  I  just  don’t  think  that  our 
educational  system  has  fo¬ 
cused  on  creativity.  I  think 
the  norm  in  the  last  100  years 
has  been  far  more  in  terms  of 
the  scientific  area  than  the 
creative  area. 

“The  source  of  creativity  is 
the  individual.  If  people  are 
not  trained  or  taught  how  to 
utilize  their  creative  capacity, 
they’re  not  going  to  think 
about  how  to  use  a  computer 
in  that  capacity.  77 


Gareth  Morgan 

Professor  of  management  in  the 
administrative  studies  depart¬ 
ment  of  York  University  in  To¬ 
ronto;  author  of  Images  of  Orga¬ 
nization  and  Riding  the  Waves 
of  Change 

1 1  With  the  changing  business 
environment,  flexibility  and 
adaptiveness  and  new  ideas 
for  products  and  processes 
are  absolutely  critical  for  the 
speed  at  which  we’re  able  to 
respond  to  events.  Technology 
is  critical  to  this  transformation: 
You  can  use  it  merely  to 
streamline  the  bureaucracy, 
or  you  can  use  it  to  break  free 
into  new  forms.  But  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  any  dramatic  breakthroughs 
if  you’re  rewarding  compliance 
and  punishing  risk-taking. 
Changes  in  the  way  people  think 
have  to  be  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  structure  and 
managerial  style. 

“People  are  more  innovative 
and  able  than  organizations 
have  traditionally  presumed. 
The  human  potential  is  there. 
The  real  management  chal¬ 
lenge  is  in  unlocking  and  shap¬ 


ing  that  potential. 

“The  people  at  the  top  are 
the  bottleneck  in  many  organi¬ 
zations.  If  people  at  the  top 
are  empowered  to  see  the 
possibilities,  then  they  can 
restructure  the  controls  to 
pass  the  authority  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  down.  Vision  is 
the  ability  to  see  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  being  willing  to  take 
the  risk. 

“We  have  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  managing  by  shaping 
the  assumptions  that  underlie 
people’s  activities,  so  there  is 
a  shared  understanding  of  the 
goals  of  the  organization.  I 
think  we  overplay  the  idea  of 
technology  tools.  If  we  want 
to  do  something,  it's  the 
North  American  way  that 
we’ve  got  to  get  a  tool  to  do 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  what  we’ve 
got  to  do  is  create  the  context 
for  people  to  use  their  intelli¬ 
gence.  77 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Contact 
Staff  Writer  Meghan  O'Leary  at 
508  935-4733  or  by  fax  at  508 
872-0618. 
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Imaging.  The  end  of  the 


paper  chase. 

If  chasing  down  vital  documents  is  a  problem 
that’s  grown  out  of  proportion,  talk  to  us  about 
Info  Image™  solutions. 

Capturing  images,  working  with  them,  distributing 
and  sharing  them— all  electronically— are  what 
Unisys  Info  Image  products  are  about.  And  they  do 
it  quickly  and  cost  effectively. 


Nobody  offers  you  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  solutions  than  Unisys.They’re  practical,  modular 
and  fit  into  your  existing  information  system,  no 
matter  whose  name  is  on  it. 

Info  Image  Folder  electronically  collects  entire 
files— forms,  correspondence,  diagrams,  photos— 
and  dramatically  streamlines  document  manage¬ 
ment.  It  improves  customer  response  time,  helps 
eliminate  errors  and  free  up  personnel. 

For  banks  and  financial  service  companies, 

Info  Image  IIPS  means  faster  payment  processing, 
increased  back  room  efficiency  and  improved 
customer  service. 

Info  Image  EDMS  gives  you  better  control  of 
engineering  drawings  and  other  large  documents 
and  lets  you  integrate  vital  information  from 
various  departments. 

We’ve  got  the  expertise  and  service  attitude  to 
tailor  a  system  specifically  for  you.  And  a  world¬ 
wide  network  of  people  to  support  it. 

So  call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  39.  We  know  how  to 
reduce  the  size  of  your  problem.  Dramatically. 

©  1990  Unisys  Corp.  Info  Image  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corp. 


We  make  it  happen 


Enlisting  Minolta’s  full  line  of  imaging  systems  will  help  your  busi¬ 
ness  transform  document  management  from  a  burden  into  a  resource. 

F rom  Minolta’s  world-renowned  microfilm  technology  to  digital 
imaging,  our  full  line  allows  you  to  store  and  retrieve  information 
faster  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  And  increasing  the  power  and 
speed  of  your  document  management  boosts  the  efficiency  and  profit¬ 
ability  of  your  office. 

©1989  Minolta  Corporation 


It’s  a  complete  lineup  that’ll  help  you  win  the  battle  against 
obsolete  paper-based  document  management. 

As  always,  you’ll  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Minolta’s 
professionals  to  recommend  and  implement  the  system  that’ll  best 
suit  the  needs  of  your  business.  So  contact  Minolta  at 
1-800-821-7700,  ext.  327.  And  join  our  document 
management  revolution. 

DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

~  ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA  MINOLTA 


